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MRS, STIRLING, 
A’ a representative and 
honoured name in the 
arduous profession which 
She graces, we gladly accept 
the circumstance of Mrs. 
Stirling’s reappearance on 
the London boards this 
Easter as a fitting oppor- 
tunity to publish her por- 
trait and a short sketch of 

her career in our pages. 
The daughter of the late 
Captain Hehl, of the Horse 
uards, this accomplished 
and versatile actress was 
orn in Queen-street, May- 
fair, in 1817, and was edu- 
cated mainly at a convent 
in France. On her return 
to England, finding that her 
family had fallen into pecu- 
niary difficulties, she deter- 
mined, although then but 
Sixteen years of age, to try 
her fortune upon the stage. 
Adopting the name of Miss 
Fanny Clifton, she obtained 
an engagement at the East 
London Theatre, at which 
her reception was encourag- 
ing, attributable in no small 
egree to her handsome 
Person and musical voice. 
his was followed by a 
etter engagement at the 
avilion, where she met 
Mr. Edward Stirling, the 
Stage manager, to whom 
She was soon afterwards 
married. Mrs. Stirling’s 
Next professional engage- 
Ment was with Mr. Davidge, 
of the Liverpool Theatre, 
Where she remained one 
Season, went to Birming- 
am, and soon after re- 
turned to London, and 
Played at the Adelphi in 
Victorine, The Dream at Sea, 
and other new pieces. A bout 
is time she accepted an 
engagement for three years, 
Under Mr. Macready, at 
ury-lane, where she ob- 
ined important parts and 
Won her way to popularity. ; 
€r next engagement was at the Princess’s, where she | wrote : “ Mrs. Stirling’s appearance in Liverpool is a 
°ok leading Shakespearian characters, both tragic and real enjoyment to every person of taste. Her presence 
omic ; and amongst these her Cordelia was regarded recalls many glorious memories of the stage. When 
Y her admirers as the most successful, though in looking upon this beautiful and graceful woman, it is 
Rosalind, Desdemona, and Portia her _histrionic almost impossible to believe that it was she whom we 
alents were displayed to great advantage. Mrs. had remembered 80 long and with such genuine admi- 
tirling’s engagements at the Olympic and at the ration, in connexion with the Farren and Mrs. Glover 
trand Theatre, under Mr. Farren, are fresh in and other great actors, herself great even then! The 
public recollection, and her more recent performances lustre of her sweet powers is fresh as ever, and her 
the Haymarket, Adelphi, and St. James’s Theatres charms of person and manner are undimmed. How 
Ave been attended with great success, especially in ‘much gratitude is due to her and to all who serve the 
© prominent parts of Lady Teazle, in Sheridan’s people as she has done! Between such gifted men 
comedy of The School Jor Scandal, Lady Gay Spanker, and women and their audiences there grows up year 
aritana, the Widow Green, Mrs. Bracegirdle, in by year a feeling warmer far than admiration, a feel- 
© Tragic Queen, and Peg Woflington. ing suppressed by the distance which separates them, 
ere recently she has been starring in the provinces, | but not the less partaking of the character of affection. 
Not only on the stage, but as a public reader, and in the | Mrs. Stirling’s Peg Woffington is a wonderful per- 
aac capacity has won fresh laurels of no mean |formance to everyone, but most wonderful to those 
W ie Referring to her appearance at the Prince of |who know what the real character and life of the 
wes Theatre, Liverpool, an appreciative critic|heroine were. The mental and moral character of 
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the woman, and their late 
and imperfect education, her 
splendid, free, and generous 
spirit, her marvellous powers 
as an actor, her wit, her 
brilliant ‘facility, and, un- 
derlying all, the deep, strong 
yearnings, denied and per- 
haps somewhat perverted, 
of her true woman’s heart, 
all these shine out of Mrs, 
Stirling’s performance with 
strange and _ sympathetic 
fidelity. There can be no 
criticism on such a work.” 
We have already referred 
in these columns to Mr. 
Kuhe’s recent successful 
subscription concerts at 
Brighton, and it was at one 
\ of these Mrs. Stirling read 
\ the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the music incidental 
to which, by Mendelssohn, 
being performed in the in- 
tervals. The play, as “read” 
by Mr. Stirling, very closely 
followed the text; indeed, 
with the exception of oces- 
sional lines, there was no 
departure from the accepted 
version, save the omission 
of “the play” before the 
Duke and Court. Mrs. 
Stirling well depicted the 
ducal Theseus and his royal 
spouse, the aged Egeus and 
the love-lorn lords Lysander 
and Demetrius. In the 
first scene, when all these 
characters are introduced, 
she speedily made her au- 
dience familiar with their 
individualities. Nor were 
the audience slow to iden- 
tify any especial points to 
which Mrs. Stirling gave 
especial emphasis. The 
play was not, perhaps, the 
best she might have chosen 
for her purpose, but the 
reading was nevertheless a 
great success. 

On Easter Monday Mrs. 
Stirling reappeared in Lon- 
don at the Queen’s Theatre, 
in the character of the 
Archduchess, in Mr. Tom 
Taylor's new three - act 
comedy, Won by a Head, and, as might be expected from 
her great reputation, sustains it admirably. There are 
rumours, too, that sbe is about to give readings in 
London, so that many of her metropolitan admirers 
may soon have the opportunity of meeting her on 
new ground. 

If the modern stage could boast of a few more like 
her, possessing high moral as well as intellectual traits, 
it would be certainly; better for its general social repu- 
tation. A magazine writer urged in a recent article— 
We fear not without some cause—that there has been 
a great falling off in this respect of late years. Men 
of social position, gentlemen and scholars, men of the 
Young, Kemble, Macready, Charles Mathews, Charles 
Kean type, men destined by disappointed parents for 
the pulpit or the bar, are no longer allured by the 
fascinations of the stage. The ranks of the profession 
are now usually recruited from the lowest of middle- 
class and artisan life. If this be so, we should surely 
the more highly prize such as Mrs, Stirling. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘¢ T have heard some news to-day, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Heath, to her husband. 
“¢ Good, I hope ?” ‘ 

“¢ Yes, it appears so. Our niece Lily is just engaged 
to Mr. Arthur Arkroyd !” 

“¢ Indeed, I am very glad ; he is a worthy young fellow, 
and I shall be happy to have him as one of the family. 
How did you hear this ?” 

“¢ Sister Williams came over this morning and told me 
all about it. 1 did not say it to her, but I am afraid the 
income the young people propose to marry on is but 
small—five hundred a-year, she said.” 

‘¢ Well, but why do you think it small when you are 
willing for our Janet to marry on three hundred and fifty ?” 

** Yes, but look how differently the girls have been 
brought up. Lily knows nothing of housekeeping and 
has most extravagant notions, whilst Janet is quite an 
adept for her age, and prudence itself. I am afraid 
brother Fred won’t give Lily any fortune, and,” she 
added, with motherly satisfaction, ‘‘ what a comfort it is 
you are able to say you will not allow Janet to go to Mr. 
Fenton quite empty-handed.” 

“¢Yes, Tam very thankful to give her something; but 
she owes it to her mother. Without your constant help, 
old lady, without your unselfish advice, your unceasing 
self-denial, I should not now have been able to provide 
for all the children, and for the old age I pray God to 
grant us together.” 

“¢ Amen, my love, and thank you ; but it is not fair to 
give me the praise. There has, in all things, been but 
one heart between us, and, working thus lovingly together, 
we have prospered.” 

Soon after this conversation with her husband, Mrs. 
Heath explained to her daughter the arrangement that 
had been made for her benefit. Now, ‘‘ fifty pounds 
a-year was ‘secured to her separate use,’ together with 
her husband’s life policies and some trifle of property.” 

‘It is all very kind and very wise,” Janet had replied. 
‘‘ T suppose one ought to be glad to owe everything to a 
husband, yet I must confess it makes me happy to think I 
shall take him something. But I really do believe that 
he is more indifferent in this matter than myself.” 

Janet was to be married as soon as a suitable residence 
could be found and furnished, and at length one was 
secured, a convenient though not large villa at Highgate, 
pleasantly situated, quiet and healthy, and having a very 
nice little garden. Mrs. Heath undertook to assist in its 
arrangement, which was a great relief to Mr. Fenton, 
who was working very hard, so as to be able to take a 
leisurely holiday on his marriage. Both he and Janet 
had earnestly pleaded for a simple wedding, and, having 
regard to their wish, as well as that it seemed a fitting 
prelude to the quiet life the young people intended to 
lead for some years at least, the parents readily con- 
sented. ‘* And you know, papa,” said Mrs. Heath, to her 
husband, ‘‘it will cost so little, having everything done 
so quietly, that I think we may afford Janet an additional 
present. I should be so delighted to fit up the kitchen, 
and give her in it all the comforts she has been used to at 
home—all the little machines and appliances which save 
so much labour and expense, and are so invaluable where 
but one servant is kept. May I do it?” 

*¢Of course you may, mother; and, if you please, can’t 
you afford something from father ?” 

“Oh yes, my dear, I’ve been sighing all along to put 
up a patent kitchen range,” 

‘Warranted to make its own fuel, consume its own 
smoke, and cook without assistance !” 

VW ell, we must seek one constructed on economical 
principles, or we shall not make an acceptable present.” 

“‘T must leave the selection to you, my dear, as being 


more skilled in these economics, only with this proviso, comfort,” that she was most proud and satisfied. 
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termined to give it. Of course, to do this effectually, she 
had to devote much time, and so rapidly did it fly, and so 
short did the days seem, that when her husband inquired 
in the evening sometimes if she ‘‘ had not been dull all 
that long day,” she would laughingly declare she ‘had 
not had time to miss him.” 

To the habit of early rising the Fentons strictly 
adhered ; always the maid was called at half-past five 
o’clock, and they stirring soon after. At seven in the 
summer, and half-past in the winter, they breakfasted. 
Then Mr. Fenton, having enjoyed the cozy little meal, 
for which Janet always had some substantial delicacy pre- 
pared by herself (because her husband would only snatch 
a hasty mid-day meal in the City, and she doubted much 
whether it was always wholesome), left her for the day, 
and she went to market before commencing what she 
called her ‘kitchen fancy work.” Janet found always 
that she was better served, and at a more moderate rate, 
than if orders were given ; and by going early things were 
sent in when the people went their first rounds to call 
for orders at most other houses, and she had everything 
in good time that she required for her morning’s work. 
Bread, cakes, pastry, potted meats, and every kind of 
preserve were made by her own hands, and something 
nice always as carefully provided for the late tea as for 
breakfast, because her husband shared it with her. Nor 
did she forget the claims of the poor upon them, for 
although she had little money to spare, she had regular 
pensioners recommended to her by the clergy of her 
parish, for whom she was constantly able, by judicious 
management and economy, to provide nourishing meals, 
and that from materials which in too many houses are 
allowed to waste or are carelessly thrown aside. 

At one o’clock came the simple, but substantial, dinner, 
and thus the afternoon was generally disengaged for needle- 
work, reading, letters, and visits ; and the evening-time, 
how happy it always was! Janet waiting with open armsfor 
her husband ; the house so faultlessly neat; the table 
spread, with everything on it as bright as if there were a 
pantrywoman and plate cleaner kept, and the maid as 
trim, in spotless cap and apron, as if she did nothing but 
wait upstairs ; and Janet threw aside then every occupa- 
tion she could not share with her husband. Sometimes 
she helped in the garden and planned little improvements, 
fowl-houses, and so on ; and when, as it sometimes hap- 
pened, Mr. Fenton proudly brought a friend home, en- 
tertained them by singing her sweet little songs, or by 
her lively and sensible conversation. Of course this is 
but asketch of the ordinary routine of Mrs. Fenton’s 
life ; it was varied by the occasional visits of friends, and 
now and then she spent a day out, or dined at home, as 
she still affectionately called her father’s house, but she 
was so attentive to her household duties as to render 
much visiting impossible. 

There were not wanting those who, on this account, 
thought she failed in her duty to society. Mrs. Williams 
especially blamed her, even saying ‘‘ she set a bad ex- 
ample, for other men would be expecting their young 
wives to make drudges of themselves as she did.” But 
Janet had well weighed ber line of conduct. Before her 
marriage she foresaw its propriety and necessity, and 
now that she was convinced it conduced not only to her 
husband’s, but her own happiness, she, whilst giving due 
attention to the advice and opinion of others, resolutely 
held on her way, feeling, too, that there was an elder and 
holier authority even than her mother’s for this conduct 
of young matrons, for had not St. Paul admonished such 
to be keepers at home—and was it not in Solomon’s sub- 
lime praises of good women, “she looketh well to the 
ways cf her household ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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Mrs. Heath never kept expensive servants ‘* who knew 
their business too well to be interfered with, and could 
not allow the mistress to come in the kitchen; ” but only 
such as were cleanly, teachable, and honest, content with 
moderate wages and the confidence and esteem of their 
employers ; and she contended. that, spite of the outcry 
against their class, there were still good servants to be 
found, and that it was leaving them to themselves and 
mismanagement that had ruined so many. 

Tt must not be supposed that Mrs. Heath had passed 
so far through life without encountering trials and diffi- 
culties, but she had met the first with the fortitude which 
true religion always gives, and the last with quiet philo- 
sophy, always abiding by the rule to make no troubles, 
and the best of those which existed. And now there had 
settled on her spirit a deep and blessed calm. Her living 
children no longer required anxious attention, but were 
able to share with her all the cares of domestic life, and 
she sat down under her own vine and fig-tree, with a 
thankful sense that the time of repose was come, and that 
though that of action had been happy, this was her full 
recompense and reward. 

I have been glad to give this brief description of Mrs. 
Heath, and the mode in which she had brought up her 
children, because in writing more iully the record of her 
daughter’s domestic life it will be seen how very much 
she owed to the training and example of her mother. 


I will not pause to enter into details respecting Janet’s 
modest but happy wedding. It was remarkable chiefly 
for the absence of all show and pretension, of borrowed 
epergnes and hired waiters ; yet was more truly graced by 
loving friends and the sweet faces of the daugliters of the 
house, whose hands alone had prepared the bridal feast 
and the incomparable cake, and decked the table with the 
brightest flowers and happiest taste. 

‘* It’s the old, old story, my mother,” wrote Janet, from 
their honeymoon retreat in Devonshire ; ‘‘I am so happy, 
and we both are truly enjoying our holiday ; and yet we 
feel we shall be glad to settle down in the home you have 


helped to make so bright for us.” And btighit it truly 
was for the bride’s return. Ah! the tittle finishing 
touches given with loving care by mothér and sisters. 
Everything in the house was substantial and new, and as 
likely to last a lifetime as anything now warranted by a 
modern upliolsterer. Janet’s pleasure in all was com- 
plete ; but it was in her kitchen, ‘‘the seat of household 

ce To 


Tue PEEresses’ GALLERY.—The glory and beauty of the 
House of Lords is the Peeresses’ Gallery. It is an open 
railing of brass gilt, which runs along the chamber above the 
throne, and then longitudinally down both sides of the House. 
Toilettes can be seen from the headdress to the hem and 
flounces of the robe, and, if ladies can see from this gallery, 
they can be still more easily seen from the body of the House 
and the galleries. One part of the gallery must alone be 
excepted—the space over the throne—which is so constructed 


The 


that its occupants are invisible to those in the House. 
constitutional theory is that the reigning sovereign ought not 
to attend the debates, lest his or her presence should overawe 


that you don’t let them influence you in the price of the, think,” she said, ‘‘ of my darling mother spoiling me like 
range ; let it be the very best to be had for money.” ) this, and promoting me to all the advantages of an old 
‘* J shall certainly remember your injunction—don’t be! housekeeper ; whatever can I do to repay her ?” 


alarmed, byt I never in my life felt so tempted to be 
extravagant as about my Jenny’s kitchen. I think I 
must feel like a child fitting up her doll’s house.” 


JT wish Thad the power to paint Mrs. Heath as she 
appeared to all who knew her—the very model of an 
English matron, and the ideal of a perfect wife and 
mother. 

In her younger days she had been very bonnie and 
graceful, and with advaneing years retained the bright- 
ness which is born of sweet temper and intelligence of 
mind ; and though in all her speech and movements 
there was a quietness almost amounting to gravity, as of 
one who has through life been in earnest, there was such 
a fund of humour, such large-hearted sympathy with all 
with whom she spoke, that she added to her charms. We 
have seen how her husband regarded her ; by her chil- 
dren she was ardently loved ; by her friends looked upon 
as a bright example. She ruled in her home so firmly and 
consistently that none felt her sway; all gave ready 
obedience, though none knew it was exacted. From the 
earliest days of her married life Mrs. Heath had thought- 
fully considered her line of conduct, and regulated it 
Rone to her husband’s position. ‘‘ Simplicity” had 

een her motto. It saved her from being carried away 
by, pa fashion of the hour or the showy example of the 
ag ayere in the like faith had she earnestly educated her 

The ys H course had to be sent to school, but she 
enti i ed from her girls ; watching over their 
health, ert rTiae and instruction with the most loving 
and thoug 1 u solicithdes _ Whilst to the cultivation of 
their minds and every feminine grace due care was given 
from a very early age they were instructed in every 
detail of household management, ‘and each day spent 
several hours in the kitchen, not only watching their 
mother, but assisting her in anything. 


members ; but the architect was permitted to contemplate the 
possibility that Her Majesty might now and then desire to 
hear the great orators who have adorned her reign, and, if 
rumour is to be believed, the Queen has occasionally, in 
former years, availed herself of the opportunity. The royal 
princesses are under no such constitutional restraint; and the 
Princess of Wales, the Princess Alice, the Princess Helena, 
and the Princess Mary of Cambridge are no infrequent 
attendants upon the debates of both Houses. A grumpy old 
bachelor, as he was voted to be, Lord Redesdale, once objected 
to the presence of a number of peeresses and their families in 
the gallery, declaring that it ‘‘made the place look like a 
casino ;” and as the noble lord spoke with a certain authority, 
as chairman of committees, Black Rod fancied himself called 
upon to give effect to this grumble ; although, if the peeresses 
had a right to be there, the mere fact (which, they said, Lord 
Redesdale ought to be ashamed to know) that women also sit 
in a gallery at the casino had. nothing to do with the matter, 
So the peeresses have gradually asserted and recovered their 
rights, and, during the last two or three sessions, the grand 
gilded chamber has beamed with beauty and matronly grace, 
and bloomed like a tulip-bed. Last session the peeresses 
fairly took to dressing against each other while the destinies 
of the Irish Church hung in the balance, and silks, satins, and 
moire antiques vied with each other in colour and richness, 
The political peeresses, who give ‘‘receptions” and help to 
keep the party together, came early and sat out the adjourned 
debates until the memorable night of the division. The 
fashionable peeresses went to the opera or to a rout or two, 
and then entered the gallery a little before midnight in full 
evening costume, with flowers in their hair, low dresses, and 
opera cloaks, he fair occupants of the Peeresses’ Gallery, 
like their sons and brothers on the steps of the throne, take 
the greatest interest in the debates, and rain down smiles and 
influence upon the contending orators. They laugh merrily 
at all the good things, are visibly stirred by passionate appeals 
and impressive perorations and are in a flutter of excitement 
and delight when Lord Derby and the Bishop of Oxford— 
beir especial favourites—rise to speak,—‘* Nights in St 

Stephen’s,”” ; ; : 


“¢ Enjoy her gifts,” her husband sensibly suggested. 

‘Tet her see the good use I will make of them, I know 
you ought to have said,” she replied. 

The fashion of ‘‘no cards” had not at this time set in, 
so Janet had to receive her visitors on a fixed day. Aunt 
Williams was very much scandalised by the way Janet’s 
wedding had been managed; ‘just as if,” she said, 
“they’d not a penny to spare, or were ashamed of the 
connexion,” and hoped ‘‘ that at least they would know 
how to behave on this occasion ; and as it would cost 
nothing, that they’d let her send her parlour-maid 
who was used to showing in and announcing Ca 
pany.” But Janet, at the risk of giving further offence 
with many thanks declined the offer, saying her Cn 
maid thought she could manage ; ‘‘for,” said she, to her 
husband, ‘‘1 should feel embarrassed in affecting a style 
of appearance we cannot keep up ; and, besides, it will be 
best that all who come should understand that we mean 
to live quietly and humbly, and that we can only choose 
for friends such as approve of our manner of life.” 

**T am very glad,” he answered, ‘‘ that my little woman 
is not unreasonably anxious to propitiate Mrs. Grundy ; 
but I am afraid Mrs. Williams will think we ought to 
have accepted her splendid attendant.” 

“¢ And have bewildered my Sarah by her magnificence, 
and perhaps have turned her head by descriptions of the 
way her family do things.” ; 

It was a great relief to Janet when this formality was 
over, and she was able to settle down and put her house- 
keeping matters in the groove her mind had prepared, 
and she found much to occupy her from the first day of 
her coming home. Sarah, the servant she had _ chosen, 
was a strong, willing damsel, passionately addicted to 
scrubbing, but somewhat averse to giving attention to the 
minutiw of cooking, and Mrs. Fenton found she would 
require much patient supervision. However, having 
good hope that the root of the matter was in her, she de- 
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On the morrow they will tear her darling from her. She 
may plead and pray to keep him a little longer ; but they 
will heed her not ; they will take him away, and thrust 
him into the dark earth. A few hurried prayers will be 
read over him, the foul clay will be rattled over his coffin, 
and the few idle lookers-on will turn carelessly away. Then 
all will be over, and she, the broken-hearted mother, 
alone, alone with her poverty and despair. 
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Tue Lity or THE VatLEy.—Lily of the valley! There 
is music in the very name, and sentiment springs into 
birth at the sound. In the language of flowers it signifies 
“Ca return of happiness,”’ because it is the forerunner of 
the sunny season. It is a native of England, and for- 


merly grew wild upon Hampstead-heath and in Bushy- 
park, and Lee in Essex boasted of its modest beauty. 
In the woods of Hileride, in Hanover, these sweet flowers 
cover the ground thickly, and their perfume can be per- 
ceived a considerable distance off. On Whit Monday a 
féte is customary at the last-named place, in honour of 
the lilies. Places of refreshment are erected, and dancing 
ensues among the gatherers when they have completed 
their bouquets. Though the delicate blossoms of the 
lily of the valley grow wild in Italy, the bounty of 
Nature has not refused to plant the flower even on the 
uninviting shores of Lapland. 

This plant was formerly highly valued as a medicine 
for many nervous disorders and diseases of the head, 
amongst which apoplexy, epilepsy, convulsions, hys- 
terics, fainting, and headaches are enumerated. Millar, 
Geoffry, and Ettmuller all recommend its good ‘qualities. 
Even the perfume is said to be efficacious. There was a 
time when the water distilled from its corolla was kept in 
vases of gold and silver. A species of snuff was made 
from it to relieve the head, and to this day it forms a 
wine in Germany, mixed with the juice of the grape, that 
is prescribed for the cure of some disorders. 1t appears 
to contain a good deal of sal ammonia and sulpbur 
alloyed by alittle earth. In France its name is muguet 
and lis de vallée. The name of lily is improperly given 
to this flower, which is a species of convallaria, a word 
derived from convallis, a valley. 

It is not likely so sweet a flower has been neglected by 

A bunch of their lilies must end the section. 

And nice leaved lesser lilies, 
Shading like detected light, 
Their little green-tipt lamps of white. 
Leigh Hunt. 
Why does one climate and one soil endue 
The blushing poppy with a crimson hue, 
Yet leave the lily pale and tinge the violet ae , 
rior. 


How dared they mock the bereaved mother in her frenzied 
grief, by calling the death of her only darling a happy 
' Telease ?/ How dared they talk of a burden being off her 
ands, and tell her she should be thankful he had gone— 
thankful that the only gleam of sunshine that had lighted 
up the dark path of her life of toil and want had faded 
Out for ever? He a burden? No, no. He had been 
er life, her strength, her love, her joy, her all. Here 
8he was, a widow, having to toil from early day to long 
past midnight to earn enough to pay for shelter and daily 
read. But what of that? Had she not been working 
to support her darling? Had not the sight of his little 
Pale face, with its large wistful tender eyes—eyes from 
Which neither. cruel pain nor pinching hunger had been 
able to steal one atom of their angel beauty—given her 
Strength when she would else have fainted, made her 
rave to endure all for his dear sake? Yes, and now her 
Strength had departed ; her boy was dead ; and no more 
Would that little fragile form sit patiently beside her, 
While she toiled wearily through the endless yards 
of seams. Never more would she snatch a moment 
Tom her tyrant work to press his little wasted 
ody to her aching heart; never more would the 
White hands wipe the scalding tears from her 
eavy eyes with the little worn pinafore, while the tender 
aby voice whispered, pityingly, ‘‘ Don’t cry, poor mama, 
obby loves hoo.” Yes, poor bereaved mother, Bobby 
Oved you, and of all the thousands of loving hearts that 
€at on earth, Bobby’s alone was the little heart that 
loved and beat for you ; and, now that little heart is stilled 
for ever, and the little form that held it is stiff and cold 
in the parish coffin, they, the would-be comforters, dare 
to call his death a happy release, to tell you that the set- 
ting of the only star in the dark firmament of your life is 
@ burden off your hands. 

Hea burden? To her, his mother, he had been no 
burden, but a joy, a treasure, a priceless treasure ; and 
Now her joy is gone for ever, her treasure lost, and the 

appy release is to her a bitter irreparable woe—a loss 
90 great, too terrible, for words to tell. A happy release ! 
Vas it so for Bobby ? the poor mother wondered, as she 
§azed wistfully on the little pinched face of her dead boy. 

as it a happy release for Bobby—poor little gentle 
Bobby—the only pleasure of whose baby life had been a 
few moments every day on her lap, with his weak little 
€art beating against hers ; with his sweet eyes fixed 
Upon her face, wondering at all the woe he, baby as he 
Was, read there, and wishing a vague, babyish wish that 
© could do something, an undefined something, to make 
er look always as she looked when she smiled on him— 
for he had loved her so very dearly that a touch of her 
Sentle hand had seemed to sooth all his pain, a tender 
Word from her lips to make him so happy—and to one 
Who had loved thus, could separation from the creature 
€ had loved be a happy release? ‘‘No,” the poor 
mother cries in her anguish, ‘‘ my poor boy will think of 

18 mother even in heaven.” Could he so change as to 
ae happy without her? Oh, no! Let her forbid the 

ought, that indeed is agony. 

A sunbeam plays over little Bobby as he lies in his 
Tude deal coffin this bright spring day, and as his poor 
Mother watches it gliding over his golden curls and 
Ighting them up with life and beauty, she remembers how 

€r sweet boy had loved the sunshine; and when a stray 
Sunbeam had chanced to make its way past the tall, 
Sloomy houses that frowned on their room from over the 
Way, how pleased little Bobby used to be, how he would 
hold out his little wasted hands to get warmed by it, and 

TY to catch it, that he might warm his mother too; and 
Now here is the bright sunbeam dancing over him and he 
eds it not, the thin little hands make no effort to catch 
TOW the little solemn face relaxes into no glad smile ; 
2 closed eyes, those beautiful eyes, may never open and 
ight up with pleasure more, for alas! those whom the 
seeee of death has frozen, not all the warmth of heaven 
in % thaw again ; and the dense darkness of the grave, 
ine Which little Bobby will soon be hidden, the blessed 

Nshine he loved so well may never penetrate. Forget 


our poets. 


To the curious eye 
A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction, with her snowy bells, 
The Lily of the Vale. She nor affects 
The public walk nor gaze of noonday sun ; 
She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit, 
And sheds her lasting perfume, but for which 
We had not known there was so sweet a thing 
Hid in the gloomy shade. So when the blast 
Her sister tribe confounds, and to the earth 
Stoops their high heads that vainly were exposed, 
She feels it not, but flourishes anew, 
Still sheltered and secure. And as the storm, 
‘hat makes the high elm crouch and rends the oak, 
The humble lily spares, a thousand blows 
That shake the mighty monarch on the throne, 
We lesser folks feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 


Be humble ; to be happy, be content. Hurdis. 


Tur Forcet-me-Nor.—This beautiful -blue star-like 
blossom, called emphatically ‘‘the poet’s flower,” is 
said to have obtained its name from the lips of a young 
and ardent German lover, who, walking on the banks of 
the Danube with the object of his affectionate regard, to 
whom he was about to be united, saw a sprig of these 
flowers floating on the water, and met his death in the 
attempt to secure them for his mistress. As he felt him- 
self sinking, looking towards her, he cried, ‘* Vergils 
mich nicht!” or ‘* Forget me not.” 

In the Netherlands they make a syrup of the juice of 
this plant, and prescribe it for consumptive coughs. 
Another variety possesses the property of hardening iron 
or steel plunged whilst red hot into its juice. It bears 
the names of myosotis, mouse-ear, and scorpion grass. 


Ah! well I know the loveliest flower, 
The fairest of the fair, 

OF all that deck my lady’s bow’r, 
Or bind her floating hair. 


Not in the mountain’s shelving side, 
Nor in the cultivated ground, 

Nor in the garden’s painted pride, 
The flower I seek is found. 


Where Time on Sorrow’s page of gloom 
Has fixed its envious lot, 
Or swept the record from the tomb, 


© body, and remember only the soul! Aye, the rich ) 
, t, Forget-me-not. 
agent be able to do so, those who surround their sick and ye rave ea Mi oe ae e 
Ww i ris is r 7 
th § with every luxury might perhaps forget the loved body ie ee euat AUGER ’ 


ay had consigned to the yawning grave, and think of their 
mst Ones only as in heaven; but she, she the wretched 

€r who had seen her darling die by inches for lack 
at nourishment which, with all her toil, she could 
eee him; seen him perish—perish when such a little 
and 1S would have saved him ; seen him blue with cold, 
6 oe no fire to warm him ; hungry, and had no fitting 
to Tanteees him ; weary and in pain, whiie she, who had 
ake : or very life, had no time to nurse and sooth him ; 
& Lib y had watched with a dark despair, too deep, too 
watts © tor words, the form once so strong and healthy 
till the? day by day, week by week, month by month, 
shrunk, gristly bones had all but started through the 

en skin—could she forget her poor dead child? 


Of all that deck my lady’s bower, 


Or bind her floating hair. b 
Lord F. Leveson’s Trans. Goéthe. 


Longfellow says, in his ‘‘ Hyperion ? ¢¢The forget-me- 
nots looked up to heaven with their meek, blue eyes, from 
their home in the Angels’ Meadow. Caimly stood the 
mountain of All Saints, in its mystic, holy stillness ; the 
river flowed so far below that the murmur of its waters 
was not heard ; there was not a sigh of the evening wind 
among the leaves—not a sound upon the earth or in the 
air—and yet that night there fell a star from heaven.” 

Tur Dartsy.—But amidst blossoms of higher preten- 
sions the daisy must not be forgotten. It has no per- 


Not 


fume, and its free growth renders it common, but the 
happy days and dear companions of our childhood, which 
it cannot fail to recail, might well render it an emblem of 
memory as well as of innocence. No flower, not even the 
queenly rose, has been more richly dowered by our poets, 
even from the time of immortal Chatcer. The rose, 
like a rich beauty conscious of her station and attrac- 
tions, coquets with the winds and perishes, unwept, in 
aday. The little homely daisy, ‘‘with a heart for any 
fate,” like a character of worth, is to be found at all 
seasons contentedly keeping its lowly position. Its 
golden star and widely-expanded petals of pure white 
tinged with a rosy beauty, seem to make it a flower of 
promise, and its lowly position wherever a blade of grass 
will grow adds a lesson of content. It is alike hardy and 
cheerful. The French regard it as the symbol of fidelity. 

The name of Margaret signifies a daisy, and St. Louis 
bore a device of this flower on his ring, in honour of his 
Queen Marguerite. Lady Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, displayed for her armorial bearings three white 
daisies on a green field. 

According to the ancient mythology the daisy is Belides, 
a granddaughter of Danaus, and one of the Dryads, the 
deities of meads ; Vertumnus attempted to carry her off 
whilst she was dancing on the green with her lover, 
Ephygeus, and she became a daisy on the spot. 

This flower is supposed to have derived its Saxon 
name, day’s-eye, from the opening of the blossom at 
sunrise and closing at sunset. 

Shakespeare calls it the flower— 


Whose white investments figure innocence, 
And thus others honour it :— 


O’er waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise; 
Phe rose has but a summer reign, 


The daisy never dies. Montgomery. 


Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need we to prove a God is here; 

The daisy, fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear, 


For who but He that arched the skies, 
And pours the dayspring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all he tries, 
Could raise the daisy’s purple bud? 


And fling it, unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man where’er he walks may.see 


In every step the stamp of God. Mason. 
If we could open and unbend our eye, 

We all, like Moses, should espy 

In every bush the radiant Deity. Cowley. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 


THE TWO VILLAGES. 


Oven the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still; 

All around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze. 
Over it sailing shadows go, 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow ; 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 


Over the river, under the hill, 

Another village lieth still ; 

There I see in the cooling night, 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river’s shore ; 
And in the road no grasses grow, 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In that village on the hill, 

Never is sound of smithy or mill; 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, 
Never a clock to tell the hours; 

The marble doors are always shut ; 

You may not enter at hall or hut. 

All the village lie asleep, 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh— 

Silent—and idle—and low—they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the other village there, 

And weeping and sighing, longs to go 

Up to that home from this below ;—. 

Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wife and child, 

And heareth, praying, the answer fall— 

‘‘ Patience! That village shall hold ye all ly 


How Frvyina-pans ARE Mapz.—A description of the 
mode employed in the construction of that familiar domestic 
article the frying-pan will afford a general idea of the pro- 
cess of kitchen-ware manufacture. The plate of metal is first 
heated, and then placed on the bed of the first of three stamp- 
ing machines ranged in a row. The stamp is next released, 
and the plate receives its first impression, the required shape 
being completely attained by the two succeeding stamps. ‘To 
restore the _toughness of the iron—impaired somewhat by 
these operations—and also to prepare it for the subsequent 
operation of tinning, the pan is re-annealed, and then subjected 
to a process of hammering, in which the hammer is made to 
fall with the greatest possible uniformity, so as to ensure a 
perfectly smooth and regular surface. ‘This process requires a 
good deal of tact in manipulation, and can only be success- 
fully performed after long experience on the part of the work- 
man. ‘The paring of the rim is the next operation, by which 
all roughness of the outer edge is removed, after which, by 
Scraping, all particles of oxide or rust are taken away. A 
second hammering is then effected before the pan is transferred 
to the mounting shop. Here a forged iron handle is riveted 
on, and the frying-pan is then ready for the process of tin- 
ning. The tinning shop is, as arule, a large and well-venti- 
lated building, fitted up with a number of vats containing 
sulphuric acid, and baths filled with molten tin, The 
dipping of the article to be tinned into the sulphuric acid 
thc roughly cleanses it, and it is then ready for immersion #7 
the tin bath, which effects the required coating, and renders 
the article ready for use. - 
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OUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM 
contains in one of 
its courts a small 
but choice collec- 

tion of fans from the 
recent Paris Exhibi- 
tion, that are worthy 
of the inspection of 

ladies, and merit a 

word or two of description. 

They have been purchased for 

the nation, and are tastefully 

displayed in a large glass case. 

The fans are formed of white 

silk or kid leather, on which are 

represented flowers, figure groups, 
and other ornamental features, 
several of the designs being ex- 
quisitely beautiful, both in taste 
and execution, especially one, in Wat- 
teau style, painted by M. Callamatta, 
representing a youthful shepherd and 
shepherdess watching a group of cupids 
hovering round a lilac bush. This was 
purchased for 80fr. Another very elegant fan is one re- 
presenting infancy, youth, manhood, and oldage. It was 
painted by M. Fossey, the colours used being pale green, 
straw, and pale magenta. It cost 300fr. A third fan, of 
really charming design, consisting of a group of lilacs 
painted on white silk, was from the pencil of M. Henry, 
the price being 50fr. Another, equally graceful and 
artistic, representing cupids playing upon musical instru- 
ments, designed by M. Froment, cost 200fr. The re- 
maining fans, from designs by Alexandre, Reignier, de 
Beaumont, and others, are all worthy of careful attention, 
nothing approaching to them in artistic taste or excellence 
having been yet produced by English fan-makers. In the 
gallery over that containing the Meyrick collection of 
armour is a collection of designs for fans, by female 
students belonging to the various metropolitan and pro- 
vincial schools of art, the chief prize being carried off by 

a pupil of the Bloomsbury Female School of Art. The 
object of the department of science and art in offering 
prizes for designs in fans, was to assist in stimulating a 
branch of art industry comparatively new in this country, 
and which it was thought would be peculiarly available for 
the remunerative employment of trained women. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that England has 
never been successful in the manufacture of fans, although 
in olden times more than one attempt was made to super- 
sede the Continental articles by others of native manu- 
facture. The earliest fans known in this country came 
from Italy. This is said to have been about the four- 
teenth century. They speedily became fashionable 
amongst the Court ladies, and during the reign of 
Elizabeth were extensively used. They were generally 
made of very expensive materials ; the body being formed 
of ostrich feathers, as in ancient fans, the handle being of 
gold, silver, or ivory curiously worked. Shakespeare, in 
one of his plays, says: ‘‘ Women are armed with fans, as 
men with swords, and sometimes do more execution with 
them.” In Nichols’s ‘‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ” 
is to be found a list of the jewels made to the spinster 
monarch on New Year’s-day, 1589. Amongst these is 
mentioned a fan given by Sir Francis Drake, made of red 
and white feathers, the handle being ornamented with a 
portraitfof the quecn, and designs in pearls and small 
diamonds, Peacocks’ feathers were sometimes used for 
the body of thefan. Small looking-glasses were occasion- 
ally inserted in the handle, in obedience to the same 
taste which, in later times, led to similar articles being 
found inside gentleman’s hats and the covers of ladies’ 
prayer-books. 

During succeeding reigns the use of fans appears to 
have somewhat declined, especially after the accession of 
Cromwell to power; for they are scarcely mentioned in 
the numerous denunciations of Puritanical divines 
against the prevailing follies of dress and fashion. The 
ever-vigilant Stubbes, who had a quick eye for the detec- 
tion of female vanities, does not even allude to the custom 
of using fans. With the Restoration feather fans dis- 
appeared, and were replaced by others made of paper or 
fine leather, imported from France. Some of these fans 
were formed of silk, the framework being of fine ivory, 
elaborately carved. In England, as in France, the fan 
became considered a necessary portion of the female 
toilet ; and a lady would no more think of making 
her appearance without one than a fashionable gentle- 
man would dream of dispensing with his sword. During 
the reign of the Georges the use of the fan seems to 
have been almost universal. It appears in almost every 
print and caricature of the period. Addison, in the Spec- 
tator, professes to describean academy wherein theuse of the 
fan was tanght. ‘In the flutter of a fan,” he remarks, 
‘there is the angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timor- 
ous flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter, and 
the amorous flutter.” The better class of fans then in 
common use came from France and Italy. A large num- 
ber made wholly of ivory were imported from China. 
This latter circumstance reminds us that the use of the 
fan in the East is of extremely ancient date. It is found 
represented both in Egyptian hieroglyphics and Assyrian 
sculptures, “The oftice of fan-bearer,” we are told, 

must have been honourable, and the insignia of office 
boast song plSuder, Vividly-coloured fans on variegated or 

Berar les ; in war the same officers acted as genervls 


using their fans as standards; and in eac 
they assisted the Pharaoh j hi ; snare 
variegated fans both to meade temple, and waved their 


guard the sacred offerings from 
noxious neeote 4 ne use of the f 
oses 1s frequently alluded to in the Scri 
qecoian li. 2, Babylon is threatened with ce rete that 
y In Matthew 
iii, 12, we have John the Baptist, predicting the approach 
fan is in his hand, and 


It would be ludicrous, this masculine obtuseness, were 
it not for the tragic consequences—were it not for the 
loving hearts that are chilled—the homes that are 
darkened—the lives that are blighted—and the dew and 
promise of the morning that are so needlessly turned into 
sombre night. 

‘* Little things!” There are no little things. ‘¢ Little 
things,” so called, are the hinges of the universe. They 
are happiness, or misery; they are poverty, or riches; 
they are prosperity, or adversity ; they are life or death. 
Not a human being of us all can afford to despise ‘ the 
day of small things.” 

Fanny FERn. 


he will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat 
into the garner.” The fan was also known in ancient 
Greece, its shape being precisely similar to that of the 
State fan used at the present day in India and China. It 
was held sacred to Bacchus, and was carried in procession 
in the feast of that deity. 

In ancient Rome the ladies were familiar with the use 
of fans made of peacocks’ feathers, or the more expensive 
plumage of the ostrich. The modern Greek and Roman 
Churches use the fan in their various rites and ceremonies, 
the duty of the fan-bearers being to guard the officiating 
priests and the elements from desecration—a circum- 
stance showing, like the use of holly and mistletoe at 
Christmas, how largely some of the Christian Churches 
have retained the customs of their heathen predecessors. 

The Chinese ivory fans are made almost exclusively 
for exportation, those retained for native use being made 
of thin bamboo. The Indian fans are often of a very costly 
nature. Some are made of leaves of plants, others of 
fragrant woods. In Assam beautiful fans made of pea- 
cocks’ feathers are common. In Delhi they are made of 
China beads and pearls. In Turkey embroidered fans 
are used. Every country seems to have its own descrip- 
tion of fan, but France, Italy, and China, are the only 
nations which manufacture these articles for other than 
native use. In the Paris Exhibition of 1867 the French 
manufacturers had the field almost entirely to them- 
selves. The extent of the French fan trade may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance that it employs directly no 
less than 4,000 persons, in addition ‘to large numbers 
occupied in trades more or less indirectly connected 
with the manufacture. The wages of the workmen 
average about 4s. per day, the workwomen obtain- 
ing from 2s. to 4s. The earnings of the artists em- 
ployed are, of course, more considerable. The mate- 
rials of which the coverings of the fans are made vary 
according to prevailing taste and fashion—silk, crape, 
lawn, paper, feathers, and kid leather being all in use. 
The wooden frames of the cheaper class of fans are now 
cut by machinery instead of by hand, the increased 
cheapness of production thereby obtained tending to 
stimulate the demand, and to strengthen the position of 
the French manufacturers in foreign markets. The 
designs of these cheaper fans are made by experienced 
artists. These designs are either lithographed, or en- 
graved on copper, steel, or wood; afterwards being 
printed, mounted, bound, edged, spangled, riveted, and 
examined. Many of the workmen, assisted by their 
wives and children, make the fans at their own houses, 
others are employed in the workshops. Each fan passes 
through about twenty pairs of hands, the price of the 
manufactured article varying from a halfpenny to 251. 
and even 401. In this country there exists indications of 
a revival uf the taste for fans, and it has more than once 
been suggested that our manufacturers of lace-paper and 
valentines might successfully turn their attention to the 
manufacture of cheap and tasteful fans. The same bint 
has been thrown out to the producers of the beautiful 
Coventry designs in silk for book-markers, ribbons, and 
the like. But to ensure success, artistic ability in this 
special direction becomes essential, and of this we at 
present possess very little. 


st Delightinl Ben,” 


$6 Sf(SN’T he a delightful man?” This question was 
z} addressed to me by a lady in company, concern- 
ing a gentleman who had rendered himself, during 
the evening, peculiarly agreeable. Before I answer that 
question, I said, I would like tosee him at home. I would 
like to know if, when he jars his wife’s feelings, he says, 
‘‘Beg pardon” as smilingly and promptly as when he 
stepped upon yonder lady’s dress. I would like to know 
if, when he comes home at night, he has some pleasant 
little things to say, such as he has scattered about so 
lavishly since he entered this room this evening; and 
whether, if the badly-cooked dish which he gallantly de- 
clared to the hostess at the table ‘‘could not have been 
improved ” would have found a similar verdict on his 
own table, and to his own wife. That is the test. Iam 
sorry to say that some of the most agreeable society men, 
who could by no possibility be guilty of a rudeness abroad, 
could never be suspected in their own homes of ever 
doing anything else. Often the man who will invariably 
meet other ladies with ‘‘ How very well you are looking !” 
will never, from one day to another, take notice of his 
own wife’s appearance, or if so, only to find fault. How 
bright that home would be to his wife with one half the 
courtesy and toleration he invariably shows to strangers. 
‘Allow me to differ ”—he blandly remarks to an oppo- 
nent with whom he argues in company. ‘ Pshaw! what 
do you know about it ?” he says at his own fireside and to 
his wife. Children are “angels” when they belong to 
his neighbours ; his own are sent out of the room when- 
ever he enters it, or receive go little recognition that they 
are glad to leave. ‘‘ Permit me,” says the gallant male 
vis-a-vis in the omnibus or car, as he takes your fare ; 
while his wife often hands up her own fare, even with her 
husband by her side. No wonder she is not “looking 
well” when she sees politeness is for every place but for 
home-consumption. : 
‘‘Oh, how men miss it in disregarding these little 
matters,” said a sad-eyed wife to me one day. And she 
said truly ; for these little kindnesses are like a breath of 
fresh air from an open window in a stifled room ; we lift 
our drooping heads and breathe again! ‘‘ Little!” did 
I say. Can that be little which makes, or mars, the 
happiness of a human being? A man says a rough, rude 
word, or neglects the golden opportunity to say a kind 
one, and goes his selfish way and thinks it of no account. 
Then he marvels when he comes back—in sublime for- 
getfulness of the past—that the familiar eye does not 
brighten at his coming, or the familiar tongue raise a 
welcome. ‘Then, on inquiry, if he is told of the rough 
word, he says: ‘‘O-o-h! that’s it—is it? Now it isn’t 
possible you gave that a second thought ? Why, I forgot 
all about it,” as if this last were really a palliation and a 
merit ! 
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ake quite agree with a daily contemporary in its plea 
*: yy that the milk of the cow is so valuable an article 
a3 of human food that any deficiency in its supply, 
or any adulteration of the article, may be properly looked 
upon as a serious evil. In the appendix to the fifth 
report of the medical officer of the Privy Council, Dr. 
Edward Smith has an article on the ‘‘ Nourishment of 
the Distressed Operatives in Lancashire,” and, in treating 
of ‘‘the economies of diet,” points out the great benefits 
attending the use of milk, and asserts that no other food 
offers a like amount of nutriment at so moderate a price. 
Summing up his conclusions, Dr. Smith goes on to 
observe, concerning milk : ‘‘ Hence, considering its great 
inherent value, the absolute necessity which exists for it 
in early life, its fitness for all ages, and the economy in 
its use, I think it ought to enter into dietarics wherever 
it can be obtained abundantly and cheaply. It moreover 
offers the great advantage of requiring neither skill nor 
time in cooking it.” In his treatise on ‘Practical 
Dietary,” the same authority observes: ‘‘ Any dietary 
which has for its purpose the improvement of nutrition, 
and the increase of the bulk of the body, must abound in 
both animal and vegetable food ; and it will be successful 
in proportion as it is digestible, as the quantity which is 
taken, and as the body has the faculty to form fat and to 
retain Huids. Of all foods, new milk is thai to be most 
relied upon, since it possesses nitrogenous matter, fat, and 
sugar in abundance, and in a form which is the most 
readily admissible into the circulation.” 

The value of milk in the diet of children can scarcely 
be over-estimated. Mr. Chadwick has remarked that, as 
“the foundation of the adult is laid in childhood and 
youth, so our strongest and best labourers are developed 
from children fed on milk mixed with oatmeal, bread, or 
potatoes.” Dr. Hassall observes: “‘ From the fact that 
persons may be entirely sustained upon a diet of milk 
for an indefinite period, it may be concluded that that 
fluid must contain all the elements necessary for the 
growth and sustenance of the human body—a view the 
correctness of which is fully established by chemical re- 
search. As a singular instance of how nature is able to 
make milk a source of nourishment, we may allude to 
the fact mentioned by Professor Voelcker, that in the 
case of carnivorous animals, *‘no other food will at all 
compare with it.” Solid butcher’s meat contains less 
nutriment and more water than this description of milk. 

But milk, as it passes from the udder of the cow, may 
be a very different article from_that which appears upon 
the table of the consumer. We may even go a step 
farther back than this. The food or treatment of the 
cow may be such as seriously to interfere with the quality 
of her lacteal product. Brewers and distillers’ grains and 
distillers’ wash stimulate the animals unnaturally, in con- 
sequence of which large quantities of milk of inferior 
quality are secreted, the cow becoming worn out and di- 
seased as a necessary result. This practice is common in 
London and other large towns. The miserable, over- 
crowded sheds in which town cows are often confined is 
another circumstance tending to impair the quality of the 
milk, the latter being inevitably affected by the health 
and condition of the animal. 

Cow’s milk of good quality is heavier than water in the 
proportion of 103 to 100. Viewed under the miscroscope 
the milk appears as a transparent fluid, in which float in- 
numerable small round or egg-shaped semi-opaque bodies 
called milk globules, to which the milk owes its opacity 
and colour. The fluid is a solution of curd, or casein, 
albumen, milk sugar, and mineral matters. The milk 
globules are thin shells of curd, or casein, enveloping 
fatty matters, which are the fats of butter. In good milk 
the diameter of these globules will range from the 
20,000th part of an inch up to the 25,000th part. In 
cream may be found globules having a diameter as large 
as the 1,500:h of an inch. Cream consists almost wholly 
of these fat globules. Poor milk has fewer globules than 
rich milk, and these of lesser size, the diameter of the 
largest being probably about the 5,000th part of an inch. 
Owing to the fatty nature of the milk globules, they are 
higher than the general body of the milk, and have a 
tendency to rise to the surface, where they accumulate 
and form cream. Accordingly cream is lighter than milk, 
though heavier than water, and milk may be diminished 
in density by its richness in fat. Thus, skimmed milk is 
heavier than new milk, though only in a slight degree. 

Upon an average, good milk hag 10 per cent. of its 
bulk cream. If this cream be skimmed off, and 10 per 
cent. of water added to the milk, the Specific gravity of 
such skimmed and watered milk will be about the samo 
as that of good new milk. But while the original gravity 
of the new milk is preserved, the appearance is altogether 
destroyed, skimmed milk with 10 per cent. of water being 
so blue and transparent as to tell its own tale. If certain 
colouring and thickening matters be introduced, then 
even the appearance may be consistent with the character 
of good milk. But there will be no cream, and this fact 
will at once condemn the article. Substantially there are 
two methods of dealing with the quality of milk, one 
having reference to its specific gravity, and the other 
having reference to the proportion of cream. Milk which 
has a specific gravity of 1:025, or less, is either mixed 
with water or is naturally very poor. The proportion of 
water in such a case may be as much as 20 per cent. But 
even if the specific gravity be correct, it is necessary that 
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the due proportion of cream be present, for we have 
already seen that milk is made heavier by the abstraction 
of cream, and may be afterwards lightened to the normal 
Standard by the introduction of water. But it is 
Necessary to observe thatin testing the quality of a supply 
of milk in reference to its proportion of cream, a series of 
nwservations should be made, and the average taken. 
us a family should have the daily supply of milk tested 
or a week or more, and ascertain the average percentage 
of cream for that period. 
or all ordinary purposes two very simple and in- 
®xpensive instruments are sufficient to test the character 
ot milk. Very often one is sufficient to test the question, 
he adulteration being such as to show at once the pre- 
sence of water. Thus a specific gravity of 1:023 may be 
leld to show 20 per cent. of water, 1°020 corresponds to 

0 per cent., 1-017 to 40 per cent., and 1-014 to 50 per 
cent. The hydrometer by which such testings are effected 
i$ & hollow glass bulb surmounted by a graduated stem. 

he bulb is of such a weight (with its stem) as to float 

eneath the surface of the milk, the stem projecting up- 
Wards. The less the density of the milk the deeper the 
uulb goes down, carrying the stem with it, the gradua- 

tons on the latter serving to mark the depth of the im- 
Mersion and the corresponding proportion of water. The 
Other instrument is designated a lactometer. Perhaps, 
More correctly, the latter should be called a creamometer, 
and the first a lactometer ; but we adhere to the more 
Ordinary terms, which are, in fact, the same as used by 
Dr. Hassall. The lactometer, then, is a graduated glass 
tube, into which the milk is poured, filling it up to a 
Siven point. After the lapse of a certain time the thick- 
less of the cream is observed, and the graduations of the 
Scale at once indicate the proportion which the cream 

ears to the bulk of the milk. We might specify more 
€xact methods, but these are sufficient for all ordinary 
Purposes. 

_Dr. Hassall purchased milk, it seems, from twenty-six 
different shops in the metropolis, and having tested these 
Several samples, reported as follows : Twelve were 
Senuine, but two of these showed a deficiency of cream. 

leven were adulterated, the adulteration consisting in 
all cases of water, the percentage of which varied from 10 
to 50 per cent. Thus some of the milk was literally half 
Water, But in no case was there a discovery of chalk, size, 
Sm, sheep’s brains, or any of the other substances said to 

occasionally used fortheadulterationof milk. Dr. Hassall 
remarked that his results were more favourable than might 
ave been expected, though he contends that the addition 
of water to milk is ‘a fraud of the gravest description.” 
ut the area of Dr. Hassall’s observations by no means 
Covered the whole of the metropolis, his purchases being 
mited to the west and north-west of London. A more 
Tecent examination by Professor Voelcker yielded less 
Satisfactory results. In this case ten samples were ex- 
amined, taken from shops in Blackfriars, the Strand, St. 
iles’s, and some of the western districts north and 
South of Hyde-park. Of these only one was just as the 
Cow had yielded it. Two of the samples were sold at 

Vepence a quart, and the rest at fourpence. The dearer 
Sort had only half its proper percentage of cream. Of 

le rest we read such descriptions as these: * Much 
Coloured artificially, one-fourth of cream removed, and 
ne-sixth of water added;” ‘one-fourth of cream re- 
Moved, and one-third of water added ;” ‘ skim-milk, 
With one-third water ;” ‘one-third cream removed and 
rne-fifth water added.” Dr. Letheby, in a report to the 

ity Commissioners of Sewers, has stated that “while a 
gallon of good milk contains about 9,400 grains of solid 
Nutriment, the poor milk of London furnishes only from 
0,800 to 7,000 grains of it.” A gentleman who has lately 
Mvestigated the subject in the east of London informs 
Us that he has found from 30 to 50 per cent. of water to 

© the common rate of adulteration. It is generally 
niderstood that the poor get worse milk than the rich. 

© small traders who mostly supply the poor are unable 

° contract with the country farmers, and are there- 
we In the hands of the wholesale dealers. The 

lolesale men commonly pay the farmer so low a price 
mit the process of adulteration often begins at the farm. 

“7€ wholesale dealer follows suit, and finally the shop- 
aie puts in the third dose, so that three dilutions are 

ected before the ‘‘milk” is consumed. Mr. J. CG. 

aoreoni, in_a paper published by the Royal Agricultural 
Clety of England, mentions the case of a poor woman 
° walked a mile every day in London in order to get 

We milk for her child, whose “ life,” she said, * de- 
apnded on it.” She declared that the milk which she 
thanmed by walking this distance was “four times better ” 

ae any she could get near her own house. The mischief 
S € to infant life by adulterated milk, even though the 

tuxture be simply water, is incalculable. 


in the Oastler memorial, which consists of a colossal figure 
childrae” of the late Mr. Richard Oastler and two factory 
15th of Ae Sy be inaugurated at Bradford, on Saturday, the 
Meqicttxa IN Foreign Hams.—The editor of the British 
‘cal Journal makes the following statement in a recent 

of a W, : “ We have had an opportunity of examining a piece 
Ero estphalian ham, sold in London for sixteen shillings. 
‘smo tts odour and appearance we should say that the only 
few hanes it has undergone is such as would be imparted bya 
fibres hae immersion in a solution of creosote. The muscular 
reg ak a glistening, fresh, fleshy look, with tendinous 
the «3, U° & number of small cysts, most of which lay beneath 


pork a Surface. These contain each a larva of the well-known 
On iey Worm, better understood as the Oysticercus cellulose. 
ch Scopic inspection they were found to be alive, their 


Thi, “teristic hooklets, suckers, &c., being all well formed. 
swall dy cous morsel, weighing less than half an ounce, if 
Bive rise ¢ in the condition in which we Teceived it, would 
t intest; the formation of more than thirty tapeworms in 
8h uld e@ al canal of the person who ate it. That such meat 

ee e sold in any shape is simply disgusting. Fortu- 
Small white pense hams are free from the parasites. The 
formed iets as deposits which one often sees in them are 
Irregular forme ae salting and smoking of the flesh. Their 


1 . : 
one, two ae with a size varying from that of a mere speck 
’ 


Character N eae pues in length, at once reveals their true 
i) j ws €less at] i 
 triching capeuligeren? these secretions are often mistaken 


Cheatres any Amusements, 


Covent GARDEN.—Various Operas. Half-past Eight. 

Drury Lane.—The Man of Two Lives—Puss in Boots. Seven. 

Haymarket.—Raising the Wind—(At a Quarter to Eight) Home—Box 
and Cox—My Husband’s Ghost. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—A Day’s Fishing—(At a Quarter to Eight) Black and White— 
Whitebait at Greenwich. Seven. 

Princess’s.—The Secret—(At Eight) After Dark—Master Jones's Birth- 
day. Seven. — ; 

Lycrum.—Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter to Eight) Life for 
Life—Hypermnestra. Seven. 

Otympic.—The Fast Coach—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Thirst of Gold. 


Seven. 

Guiose.—The Happy Family—{At Eight) Minnie—Brown and the Brah- 
mins. Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—Joan of Arc—Iue and Dye. Seven. 

Prince or Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. : 

Gatety.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) Dreams—Robert 
the Devil—Ballet. Seven. 

New Queen’s.—Trying it on—Won by a Head—Sarah’s Young Man. Seven. 

New Rova.ty.—A Loving Cup—(At Nine) Claude Du Val—The Boarding 
School. Half-past Seven. 

RoyaL AmpnHiTHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other 
Entertainments. _Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLyTecunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hautu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

. SunDAY.—Low Sunday. 

. Monday. —Clock before sun 2m. 40sec. 
Tuesday.—Sun sets 6.40 P.M. 
Wednesday.—Prince Leopold born, 1853. 
. Thursday.—Dividends due. 

. Friday.—Fire Insurance expires. 
Saturday.—Sun rises 5.17 A.M. 


(Dur Better Gusket. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tae Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d, ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ...... sees 17s, Od. 
Half a Year op Spent 8s. Sd. 
Quarter of a Year rt 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


*,* Our next portrait will be that of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 


W.S.—The story is not sufficiently original in plot to 
suit our pages, and we therefore return the MS. to the 
address given, 

Ne.ui.—A matter that may be left to your own good taste 
and discretion, the usage of society being unsettled on the 
point. 2. At almost any respectable fancy stationer’s. 

Bionpr.—You will find in our articles on the toilette in back 
numbers the information you wish for. If you have not 
the numbers by you, write to our publishers, enclosing 
stamps. 

S. M. 'T. (Chatham).—It would certainly not be just of you to 
send the lines'without stating that they had already appeared 
in print. 2 The word of which you ask the meaning we 
are unable to decipher. 

J. J. (Paris)—The translated receipts might perhaps be of use, 
but it is impossible for us to say definitely without seeing 
them. If you will forward them, they shall be returned if 
found unsuitable. 

Several other answers, with our ‘‘ Exchange,” are left over 
till next week. 
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THE old saying, that “ truth is stranger than fiction,” 
often receives verification in the records that find their 
way into the newspapers, and the latest exemplification 
of the proverb, by the extraordinary recovery of a lost 
child in Manchester, is certainly not the least remark- 
able we have met with: A poor woman named Welsh, 
who kept a stall in a Liverpool market, lost her little 
girl two years old seven years since under circum- 
stances which left no doubt in her mind that a beggar 
woman named Margaret Smith, to whom she had just. 
given a piece of bread, had stolen it. The poor woman 
gave up her stall, and adopted the calling of a hawker, 
in the hope that by incessantly wandering about the 
country she might hear something of her lost child. 
She often heard of the woman Smith, who was well 
known under the sobriquet of “ Liverpool Peg,” but 
never succeeded in meeting with her till Suturday last, 
when she encountered her in a beerhouse, and im- 
mediately gave her into custody. In the meantime 
the child, now nine years of age, had undergone some 
remarkable experiences. In June, 1867, she was ap- 
prehended in Manchester for stealing a bottle of scent, 
and was sent to the Ardwick Reformatory. There she 
was visited by the woman Smith, who claimed to be 
her mother, and who was sometimes allowed to take 
her out walking. This she did on Christmas Day, 
1867, and never brought the child back. The next 
that is known of the latter is that in the following 
March she was found deserted in the Liverpool work- 
house, and was taken back to the Ardwick Industrial 
School, where she has remained up to the present 
time. After Margaret Smith had been given into 
custody the mother went to the reformatory, and was 
able to give such a minute description of a burn on the 
lower part of her little girl’s back that the authorities 
there could have no doubt of the identity. The little 
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girl herself had of course forgotten her mother. This 
week Margaret Smith was committed by the Man- 
chester magistrates for trial. 


The name of that indefatigable worker, Miss Rye, 
must be familiar to all newspaper readers, through her 
efforts to send poor but deserving young women to 
the colonies and America ; and now she comes before 
the public with fresh claims to notice. In a letter to 
the Times, headed “Our Gutter Children,” she an- 
nounces her intention of trying the experiment of de- 
porting the street Arabs of London and other large 
towns to Canada and the Western States. She is en- 
couraged to make the experiment by the success 
which has attended the labours of Mr. Van Meter, 
who claims to have rescued 2,000 children from the 
slums of New York, and to have given them a fair 
start in the West. Miss Rye is prepared, she says, 
to start with a party of children for the West about 
August. The matter was pressed upon her attention 
by both press and people in America. They said: 
“You talk of your poverty, your increasing 
pauperism, your growing crime. We are bone 
of your bone and flesh of your flesh; we want to 
help you; we do not want your paupers or your 
criminals, but bring us your children, your waifs and 
strays, your orphan outcasts, the raw material from 
which your criminals and your Magdalens are manu- 
factured, and we will show you that the best method 
of treating pauperism and crime is to raise the people 
to the possession of some property. We have no 
money to give you, no time for platform speeches, no 
belief in institutions; but such as we have we give 
you—a bed at the side, a seat at the fire, the church, 
the school, with our own children, and, in time, a 
handle at the plough, and a good share of the increase 
of a land where the measure is always full and running 
over.” Last year, when in America, Miss Rye states: 
‘““T wandered as far, and, indeed, farther west than 
Chicago, and met with some of the people who had 
assisted Mr. Van Meter in carrying out his plans... I 
know people in this country who have confided chil- 
dren to his care, and have every reason to believe that 
he has, as he states, rescued over 2,000 children from 
the ‘slums’ of New York and given them a fair 
start in life in the mighty West. I have seen the 
working of all this; I know its dangers, its difficulties, 
its successes.” I have no wish and no intention, she 
goes on to say, “ that this work shall interfere in any 
way with my work for adult women; that, God 
willing, will go on simultaneously with this; but I 
cannot conceal from myself the fact that the poorest 
and the most destitute of our women—the people I 
most wish to help—are the very people for whom I 
can do the least ; nor do I see any way of effectually 
eradicating that common disgrace of our common 
womanhood, the London needlewoman, except by 
some such method as I have just described. 
As the boys have more ‘home’ and ‘reformatory’ ac- 
commodation than the girls, and have also the army 
and navy by which to earn their bread, besides innu- 
merable trades, while the girls are confined almost 
exclusively to domestic service and needlework, I 
propose taking only female children, and they are to 
be: 1. Orphans; 2. Children who have been deserted 
five years ; 3. Foundlings, also deserted ; and all to 
be of the age of from five to ten years.” To start this 
work properly, Miss Rye will require 1,000/. at least. 

It has been decided by the enthusiastic promoters of 
the Ladies’ University that want of funds shall be no 
obstacle to starting the scheme. A house has already 
been taken at Hitchin, and will be ready for occupa- 
tion next October. ‘The examination for matricula- 
tion, if such a term is to be applied, is likely to prove 
a severe obstacle to some candidates, unless their store 
of general knowledge far exceeds that upon which 
young men entering at Oxford and Cambridge are 
able to draw. The following is the syllabus of the 
entrance examination. Every candidate will be re- 
quired to satisfy the examiners in: Part I. Pre- 
liminary.—1. The principles and practice of Arith- 
metic. 2. English grammar, with questions on the 
construction of sentences and meanings of words. 3. 
Physical and political geography. 4. English history. 
Some period (of about fifty years) since the accession 
of the Tudors, the period to be chosen by the candi- 
date. (N.B—A_ general knowledge of the leading 
facts of English history will be required.) 5. English 
composition. 6. Scripture history. Examination in 
the last-named composition subject will, however, be 
purely voluntary, and no candidate will be disqualified 
in consequence of refusin ¢ tosubmitto the examiners test. 
Part IL. Optional subjects. —Every candidate will also be 
required to satisfy the examiners in two of the following 
subjects, of which one must be a language: 1. Latin. 
Easy passages for tanslation from Latin into English, 
and easy English sentences for translation into Latin, 
With questions on grammar. 2. Greek. An easy 
passage of Attic Greek for translation into English, 
and easy English sentences for translation into Greek, 
with questions on grammar. 3. French. 4. German. 
5, Mathematics, algebra, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division of algebraical quantities, arith- 
metical and geometrical progression, simple equations 
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Geometry. The first four books of Euclid ; or the 
principal properties of triangles and of squares and 
other parallelograms treated geometrically ; the prin- 
cipal properties of the circle, and its inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed figures, treated geometrically. 6. Experi- 
mental physics. 7. Chemistry. 8. Botany. 9. 
Music. Notation. Thorough bass up to the inver- 
sions of the dominant seventh. The execution of 
certain previously specified compositions by classical 
writers, and a piece of easy music at sight. 10. 
Drawing, from the flatand from models. Perspective. 

The correspondent of a Chicago paper affords a 
glimpse of society in Washington, embracing details of 
Mrs. Grant and her receptions, the Grant family, and 
the Vice-President’s mansion. The sketch contrasts 
strangely with our English notions of society and our 
journalists’ duties thereto, but we give an epitome of 
the article, with all its queer “ graces of composition,” 
as showing the doings of the fashionable world across 
the Atlantic. Of course just now there are no recep- 
tions more crowded than those of the Grants, and here 
is the reporter's explanation of the phenomenon: 
“ For four years everybody has known that the General 
would be the next President. Then, besides the 
inspiration of such knowledge, the receptions them- 
selves possess the charm of a gracious personality. 
Mrs. Grant is not going to disgrace her country- 
women in the highest mansion in the land. In- 


stead, she will there represent the best type 
of wife, mother, and friend. She has manyy 
friends in Washington for her own sake. When 


she rolls past in her carriage, which is usually 
filled with friends and happy children, I don’t believe 
the most envious cry after her, ‘There she goes, a 
selfish, vulgar woman, who would be a nobody if her 
husband had not lifted her into power.’ 
rather : ‘How she enjoys life for herself and others! 


How busy and earnest, how hearty and kind she is, 
and whatever her lot, she would be the same; I am 


glad she has come to good fortune.’ People like Mrs. 


Grant because she brings into prosperity the same 
qualities which made her happy and beloved in ob- 


scurity. Few women ever have borne the perilous 
test of sudden fame and fortune with more hearty 
happiness or more unassuming grace. ‘Is she pretty?’ 
No. She is a roly-poly of a little woman, with 
beautiful neck, hands, and feet. Her features are 
well enough, but her eyes are crossed. 
her friends wished her to have them straightened. 
‘No, she said; ‘Mr. Grant had 
ever since she was a little girl, with her eyes 


crooked. He said she would not be herself to him if 
Crooked they should remain! If 


they were straight. 
he was satisfied what mattered it to other people?’ 
Her morning receptions are on Saturday. In society 
‘morning’ means after one o'clock p.m. To-day she 
wore a ruby-coloured gros grain silk, trimmed with 
heavy fringe and satin of a lighter shade, costly laces, 
and no ornament whatever in her abundant hair. A 
constant throng of richly apparelled ladies passed 
and repassed before her from one till four o’clock. 
Then there were men of high degree too numerous 
to mention, a few extremely beautiful girls, and at 
least one newspaper man, Don Platt, of the Cincin- 
natti Commercial, his lovely young wife on his arm, 
his keen eyes alert and looking everywhere for an 
item.” Here is the pen-and-ink sketch of the Grant 
mansion :” A home-like atmosphere pervades the house 
of General Grant. The parlours are elegant, yet full 
of comfort. Everything in them is handsome, but 
nothing too handsome to be enjoyed. The pictures 
on the walls are characteristic. There are portraits of 
Lincoln, Sheridan, and Sherman. In the back parlour 
there is a large bust of Lincoln and the portrait of a 
splendid horse. One side of the room is covered by a 
family picture which some day will be historic. It 
contains portraits of the entire Grant family, painted 
by Coggswell. It is a beautiful outdoor picture, in 
which the General stands in uniform, his wife, in 
graceful robes, sitting by his side, their four children 
grouped around them, all in natural attitudes, all 
looking what they are—a happy family.”, 
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The World at Home. By Mary and Exizabery Krrey. 
(Nelson and Sons.) 


Tuts is one of the dantiest illustrated volumes for chil- 
dren that we have seen for some time; authors, engravers, 
and printers having apparently been equally painstaking 
Se their labours. It is called ‘‘ The World at Home,” the 
Wiles tell us, because it brings the world, that is so full 
0 Wonders, to our own fireside ; and though we are not 
pe Be fact impressed with the applicability of the title, 
little ones a Pine. all that we could desire for the happy 
kindly een a Shall be fortunate enough to have some 
eke uncle to present them with a literary 

udget at once so° entertaining and instructive. In 
glancing over the numerous illustrations we could not 
help contrasting them mentally with the hideous wood- 
cuis that were made to do duty in books of travel and 
adventure in our own school-days, and feeling that for the 
youngsters of 1869 the lines have indeed fallen in pleasant 


places. 


Louis de Rippie. 


Tus is the first work, we should imagine, of a young 
writer ; and as such it is not altogether without promise, 
though she—for, despite the name, we suspect the author 
is a lady—has much lee-way to make before she shall 
have caught the true art of effective story-telling, and, 
besides, needs carefully to cultivate the graces of style and 
grammar. 
others, should be amended in future editions, will be 
sufficient to show this: ‘The lower part of his face is 
covered with a short, thick beard, which effectually hides 
the lines that dissipation have wrought there ;” ‘‘ My lord, 
youmust not blame me if, at this time, I may seem to doubt 
you will not do so,” the context plainly showing that what 
is meant is ‘‘doubt you will do so;” ‘ Yes, she replied, 


but she knew her, and ‘‘else” should obviously have 
been inserted therefore ; ‘‘I taxed him with having de- 
stroyed them, and that I would report him to one of the 
masters ;” ‘‘ the heyduy of his youth and early manhood 
were to be passed there,” with many another awkward 


They say 
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loved her 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


By Dartow Forster. (William Free- 


man, 102, Fleet-street.) 


The following sentences, which, with many 


I should like her to be here better than anyone I know ;” 


slip that has caught our glance within the compass of a 
dozen pages or so. Then the narrative in parts is slightly 
incoherent in language and false in sentiment, a strong 
caste feeling being evident, and also reveals that, however 
well the writer may be acquainted with the routine of 
girls’ schools, she knows little of the arrangement of the 
great public schools that prepare lads for the universities 
—with which schools the book is largely concerned. Still, 
as we observed at the outset, the story is not without 
merit, though of rather a quiet order. 


1. Debrett’s Peerage ; 2. Debrett's Baronetage and 
Knightage. (Dean and Son.) 

‘Test are the latest editions of works that have secured 
for themselves a wide popularity and high reputation alike 
for fulness, convenience of arrangement, and general 
accuracy. In both the information has been brought 
down to the time of publication this year, and many a 
previously written notice has been amplified, so that in 
their present form the books are more than ever worthy 
of a place on every library table, and no lady should be 
without them. In glancing over the ‘‘ Peerage” we have 
been somewhat surprised to notice the number of noble 
families who introduce the family name into the motto 
borne with their arms; for instance, the Dukes of Devon- 
shire, whose family name is Cavendish, have for their 
motto Cavendo Tutus (Secure by caution). The Lord 
Waterpark, descended from the same family, uses the same 
motto. The motto of Lord Lyveden (Vernon) is Vernon 
semper viret, which may be translated as Vernon always 
flourishes, or it might be written Ver-non semper viret, 
Spring does not always flourish ; this somewhat egotistical 
motto is also Lord Vernon’s. Lord Byron's motto 
(Byron) is Crede Byron (Believe Byron) ; Lord Lyons’ 
(Lyons), Noli irritare leones (Do not rouse the lions) ; the 
Duke of Buckingham’s (Temple), Templa quam dilecta 
(How beloved are thy temples !) ; the Earl of Clancarty’s 
(Le Poer T'rench), Dieu pour la Trench qui contre ? (God 
for the Trench : who is against him ?); Earl Fortescue’s 
(Vortescue), Forte scutum salus ducum (A strong buckler 
is the safeguard of generals); this motto is said to owe 
its origin to a Sir Richard Forte (from whom this family 
claim descent) having protected William the Conqueror 
at the battle of Hastings by bearing a strong shield 
before bim; hence the /orte and escue, a shield. The 
Lords Claremont, descended from this family, also have 
this motto. Perhaps without exception the best motto 
is that of the Manvers family, whose surname is Pierre- 
pont, which is thus punningly written, Pie-repon-te (Re- 
pose in pious confidence). In Lord Monteagle’s motto 
the pun is on the title Alte fert aquila (The eagle mounts 
with me on high). To return, however, to the mottoes 
punning on the family name, we have Lord Fermoy’s 
(Roche), Mon Dieu est ma Roche (My God is my rock) ; 
the Earl of Enniskillen’s (Cole), Deum cole ; regem serva 
(Worship God; serve the king); the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny’s (Nevill), Ne vile velis (From no mean wish) ; 
the Earl of Hopetoun’s (Hope), At spes non fracta (But 
my hope is not broken) ; and the Earl of Westmoreland’s 
(Fane), Ne vile fano (Disgrace not the altar). 


Congregational Church Music. Compressed Score Edition. 

(Hodder and Stou ghton.) 
Tuts is a handy pocket edition of the valuable selection 
of hymns, chants, and anthems in use at the Weigh-house 
and other well-known Congregational churches. So far 
as we have tried them, we have found the arrangements 
of the tunes most admirable ; and the publishers have 
well performed their part by turning the work out, 
as regards paper and printing, in a highly creditable 
manner. 


From Bemrose and Sons, 21, Paternoster-row, we have 
received a series of fretwork designs, in sheets, suitable 
for cutting out and gumming over the wood to guide the 
worker. The designs are bold and original, and not so 
elaborate as to be beyond the reach of any amateur 
of ordinary skill and perseverance. 


Prince Riquet with the Tuft. (Provost and Co.) 
Tuts is a slender illustrated child’s book, in which the 
author endeavours to set forth by pen and pencil that 
beauty is not everything, true worth transforming even 
the ungainly Prince Riguet—and, if the artist does him 
justice, of his ugliness there can be no question—into a 
successful wooer and a useful and beloved king. Here 
is the moral :— 

Some say ’twas nothing but true love, 
Did the Princess’s mind improve ; 
While all confess, as we suppose, 

Fie handsome is who handsome does, 


Salts and Senna: A Cathartic in Seven Doses. (Freeman. ) 
Tux doses of this cathartic are designed for the benefit 
of moral, literary, educational, dramatic, political, 
religious, and theological delinquents, but, however good 
the intention of the Seen he appears CE 

ower to prepare a purge likely to prove in any Wa ne- 
eet to the Traalloaa objects of his solicltude. The title 


|of the book is perhaps its most formidable feature, the 
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“satire” being of an eminently mild and ineffective 


order; it is true very strong words are occasionally used, 
but they form but a poor substitute for intellectual 
vigour ; and when the writer ventures upon ‘axioms ” 
he is more than ordinarily inconclusive, and occasionally 
even contradictory. Here is his ipse dixit on things in 
general, copied verbatim, points and all, and from it the 
reader may form a general impression of the tone of the 
work:— . 


There never was on earth before 

An age that needed satire more ; 

No land did ever more require 

The cynic steel and caustic fire. 

Old, English sturdiness is gone ; 

A flimsier age is coming On }. 

A race not taught in hardship’s school 

The need of honour’s iron rule ; 

An era that has learnt of peace 

To grow lethargic and obese ; 

A time that won’t at licence flinch ; 

A life ‘translated from the French :” 
French thoughts, French tastes, French airs, French ways, 
French dress, French habits, and French plays ; 
In looks, in paint, in hips, in hair, 

In morals—French : French everywhere. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Archie Mason, an Irish Story, 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

D’Ensingé’s Wood Nuts from a Fairy Hazel Bush, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
Dumas’ Taking the Bastile, 12mo, 3s., half-bound. 

Edwards’s Victorious Life, crown S8vo, 7s, 6d., cloth. 

Erick Thorburn, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 

Griffith’s Short Poems of Sacred Travel, fsep., 5s., cloth. 

Illustrated Book of Songs for Children, 16mo, 1s. 6d., boards. 

Miller’s The Coventrys, a Temperance Tale, 12mo, 1s., sewed. 
Mohegan Maiden, 12mo, 1s., sewed. 

Rassam’s Narrative of the Mission to Theodore, Two Vols., 8vo, 28s., cloth. 
Ride and Read, by Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” Is. 
Thackeray’s Works, Standard Edition, Vol. XVIIL., 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
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SONGS, ETC. 


“The Lady of the Lilymead.” Written by Tom Hood. 
Composed by James L. Molloy. (Ashdown and Parry, 
Hanover-square. ) 

‘*Nobody’s Nigh to Hear.” 
Music by G. A. Macfarren. (Ashdown and Parry.) 

**Wcho.” Words by Christina {Rosestti. Music by 
Virginia Gabriel. (Ashdown and Parry.) 

‘¢ Little Blossom.” Words by Alfred Thompson. 
Music by Virginia Gabriel. (Ashdown and Parry.) 


Tur LADY OF THE LityMEAD.—The words of this song 
are of the simplest, and are fairly set to a melody in E 
flat, with a range from E to G above the stave, but may 
find favour with those who are satisfied rather with a 
pleasing air and easy accompaniment, however ephemeral, 
than artistic originality. The last few bars of the first 
verse are commonplace, but with this slight exception, 
the song claims a place with respectable mediocrity. 

Nozopy’s NicH to Hear.—Though exceedingly simple, 
this “‘ old wife’s song” is not unworthy the reputation of 
the fair author of the words or that of its distinguished 
composer. There is a freshness and vivacity about the 
melody that win the ear at once, and longer acquaintance 
does not destroy the charm. The same words have also 
been set to music by Miss Lindsay, under the title of 
‘The Snow Lies White,” and published by Robert Cocks 
and Co., and ladies in search of a really effective song 
might do worse than procure both arrangements. That 
by Mr. Macfarren is in F, with a range from F to F, 
while Miss Lindsay’s is in D, compass A to D. 


Ecuo.—The words of this song have the ring of true 
poetry, but, like many of Miss Rossetti’s verses, are too 
mystical to unite readily with music. Miss Gabriel has 
done her best, and the composition is certainly not with- 
out merit, but it is too laboured, we fear, to please most 
amateurs. 

Lirttz Brossom.—In this Miss Gabriel is herself 
again, and though she might perhaps have found better 
words without seeking far, and have thrown just a little 
more work into the composition with advantage, it is 
sufficiently good to merit introduction to many a drawing- 
room. The air is in key A, compass C below to F. If we 
greatly mistake not, we have met with the ballad before 
in the pages of Hanover Square. 


‘Blue Eyed Violets.” Composed by J. T. Jackson. 
(Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street, W.) 

“Yet once Again.” Duet. Words by Mrs. Francis 
Anne Kemble. Music by Virginia Gabriel. (Boosey). 

‘The Mother’s Dream.” Words by the Rev. W. 
Barnes. Music by Arthur S. Sullivan. (Boosey.) 

‘<The Goatherd’s Song.” Composed by Miss Lindsay 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss.) (Boosey.) 

BuLue-EYED VioLEets.—This song was sung, we learn 
from the title-page, by the ‘‘ Royal Original Christy’s 
Minstrels” before Her Majesty the Queen ; and for this 
reason, if for no other, doubtless many ladies might be 
inclined to buy it. Tried by any very weighty canons of 
criticism, its merits are not overpowering ; the melody is 
pleasing, however, the accompaniment sustaining yet not 
too difficult, and it possesses, furthermore, that ne plus 
ultra of a good ‘‘ Christy’s”” song, an effective chorus ; so 
that we should not be at all surprised to find it becoming 
very popular. 


Yet Once AGAIn.—This duet was, it seems, composed 
expressly for Mr. and Madame Patey, whom we should 
like, by the way, to hear sing it; but it is destined, we 
hope, to engage the voices of many besides professionals. 
The words are sad and plaintive, yet not without hope, 
and ; Miss Gabriel has entered into their spirit and 
admirably wedded her music to them. It is often found 
difficult to procure for family singing really effective 
duets, and this should, therefore, prove the more welcome 
to a very large class. It is by no means difficult, the 
primo ranging merely from C below to F, in Key F, 
while the secondo has a very moderate compass. 

; THE Moruer’s DreaAM.—Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s prac- 
tised pen has here composed a tender plaintive melody for 


Words by Jean Ingelow. 
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_ THE LADY’S OWN 
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wor eae . es -- in dt ¢ - . . 
‘ds that, despite certain obvious defects, may caify| of the ‘‘ gods.” Again, when certain sensation-remarks, 


eir story to many a mourning mother’s heart :— 


4 THE MOTHER’S DREAM. 

Pd a dream to-night as I fell asleep— 

Oh ! the totiching sight makes me still to weep— 
Of my little lad, gone to leave mie sad ; 

Aye, the child [ had, but was not to keep. 


As in heaven high I my child did scek, 
There in train came by children fair and meek ; 
Each in lily white, with a lamp alight ; 
Each was clear to sight, but they did not speak. 


Then a little sad, came my child in turn, 

Btit the lamp he had, oh! it did not burn; 

He to elear any doubt, said, half turned about, 
‘Your tears put it out, mother, never mourn.” 


fhe musi¢é Was ¢omposed expressly for Miss Edith 

yune; by whom the song has béen rendered with great 
acceptance, It is in Key G; with a very moderate range. 

Tue Goaruern’s Soxd.=-This song, Which has been 
Sung by Miss Julia Elton, depends for its effectiveness 
Principally on its accompaniment, which simulates the 
Inkling bells of the goats passing among the hills. Both 
Words and air, the latter in A, with a range from E to H, 
&re exceedingly simple, but will be none the less accept- 
ble en that account in many homes. 


_ DANCE AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
4 “Hue and Cry Gallop.” By Edwin M. Lott. (Ash- 
Own and Parry.) 

. Though by no means diflicult or elaborate, theie is a 
oe anil vigour in this gallop that should render it a 
avourite. As dance music goes now-a-days, we do not 
Venture to say it possesses suffieiént vitality to survive the 
§eneral fate of such compositions, bttt it should at least 
be popular for a season. 

** Le Nozze di Figaro.” 


(Boosey.) 


Mr, Boosey here offers us, as a number of his justly 
Popiilar ‘Musical Cabinet,” Mozart’s well-known opera 
ttranged for pianoforte sclo. When we state that it 
poeu bles seventy-two pages of close print, is tastefully 
utahged, and that the price for the complete work is the 
Magic shilling, it will seem that there is now no exctise 
or anyone making the least pretension of musical culti- 
Vation not possessing an opera that has taken a perma- 
tent place amongst the best music of the age. 


“Geraldind.”” Waltz. Composed by Charles Godfrey. 
Nlustrated. (Boosey.) ' $ . 
“ Rossini Quadrille.” By Charles Gsdftey: (Boosey). 
Grratpine.—Though this graceful waltz, from the pén 
of the experienced bandmaster of the Royal Horse Guards, 
%s much to recommend it—a very handsome portrait of 
eraldine herself as a frontispiece, a spirited introduction 
Well-tiarked measure, and careful fingering—it fails to 
take those ¢ points ” that distinguish many of Mr. God- 
‘TSy’$ compositions, and is not destined, therefore, we 
Buspbet, to achieve So wide a populafity as one might 
Senerally safely venture to predict for a new waltz of his. 
Rosstnt QuApRILLE.—This set i8 founded on the great 
Maestro’s most popular melodies, &e ested from ‘‘ La 
aza Ladra,” ‘‘Guillaume Tell,” ‘Il Barbiére,” end 
other well-known works, and being presented to the 
Public just at this time, when the doings of Rossini are 
Matters of general conversation, should become im- 
Mensely popular. We especially advise the more youth- 
ul of our readers to obtain this set without delay. — 


ey 
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GAIETY THEATRE. 

Dreams is not a success. From beginning to end the 
lalogue is weak, the situations decidedly mediocre, and 
acting of an average kind. There was not so much as 
® Sentence that struck us in the entire play, as rising 
&bove what anybody, endowed withliberal education, might 
hot have thought, or said, or written. We regretted the 
Play for Mr. Robertson’s sake ; for the author of School, 
cvety, &e., has entered into a kind of engagement with 
& public to ‘supply them with dramas of a certain 
Standard of ability, both as to plot and composition. 
reams will not, indeed, disgrace Mr. Robertson in regard 
°f plot, but it will lower his reputation as a safe, reliable, 
Writer of the ‘ first-rate second-rate” kind. Weare con- 
Vinced that Mr. Robertson wrote down his Dreams in a 
Urry, There is no finish about them, no depth, no ori- 
8inality, no pathos. They are common. And when a 
Writer has even once committed himself to acommon play 
No Matter how many good ones he has written before—it 
S impossible ever to replace him on the lofty pedestal 

Tom which he has wilfully leaped. 
ot that Dreams was badly received by the house, nor 
8 1t precisely well received. The sibilations, it 1s true, 
Gee frequent, but it was evident that they came from a dis- 
enhcnted few who had made up their minds before they 
y cred the theatre to indulge in indiscriminate censure, 
Nother’ not to be baulked of their intended hiss. 
tha ng could be more stupid or malicious, for example, 
aut nN to hiss the exquisite scenery disclosed to the 
°nished house when tlie curtain rose for Act the Second. 
aoe Oakwood, near Windsor, is one of the prettiest 
8 = Wing-room scenes which has eyer been put upon the 
eee while, indeed, the whole of the pictorial part of 
4 (4Ms ig decidedly more worthy of the name than either 

°, Words or plot. 

™~Urlously enough, the audience loudly applauded what- 
é atte coarsely funny in the spoken parts, but failed 
as at leate their appreciation of such exceptional passages 
Vhe east were good, though not in any way clever. 
on Lady Clara Vere de Vere announced ne affianced 
? N sporting phraseology, that she would ‘‘ scratch” 
‘herself—sneaning thereby that she would break off her 
a sement—the house was convulsed with laughter, and 
zu pe its kidded or unkidded hands with such tre- 
ad Say Spirit, that one might have supposed the author 
awho uddenly alighted on a mine of wit, and exploded the 
€ with a spark of genius, for the unbridled jubilation 


‘render a theatre, which is supposed to be a place of amuse- 
‘ment, a penal emporiunt of genteel imbecilty. 


'cot#rt provokes. 


suggested by the recent “convent case ”—which really we 
might have hoped had supplied sufficient melodramatic 
twaddle to the press already to be allowed to rest hence- 
forth in peace—were uttered by the actors, the audience 
was quite enchanted. ‘There are duties outside that 
door as well as within it,” exclaimed Mrs. Henry Leigh, 
in allusion to a convent gate which obtruded itself upon 
tlie stage ; and this infantine platitude, with others of a 
kindred sind; was greeted with rounds of applause by pit 
and gallery. The author might as well have quoted some 
school-girl ‘‘ copy ” for text or round-hand, and imagined 
that he was being witty, otiginal, or profound. Then, 
too, the allusions to the scanty toilette of the present day 
both ‘‘on the stage and in the stalls,” were couthed in 
language which was without one particle of humour to 
redeem its commonplace vulgarity. We have read pre- 
cisely the same reflections a hundred times in Fun or 
Punch, and a seore of comic papers—with this distinction, 


that the latter were immensely more clever in the manner 
of expression, #8 Well as far more caustic in the applica- 


tion. The truth is—and it is a melancholy fact, because 
there is no hope whatever of the evil ever being removed— 
that English audiences would spoil any writer or actor 
in the world. They insist on having such broad, trans- 
parent witticisms tor their theatrical digestion, that, 
unless both writer and player lower themselves to the 
unintellectual level of their hearers, they have not 
the remotest chance of popularity. We have heard such 
immoral things said on a London stage as otight not to 


have been said in a bachelor’s smoking-room ; and these | 


were uproariously cheered. We have heard the most 
admirable things said in a bachelor’s smoking-room 


which, had they been uttered at the Globe or Gaiety, 


would have fallen on the audience like snow-flakes on the 
sea. We take the reasons to be—first, that the English 
are not, as a people, quick at detecting humour; and, 
seeondly, that they have a fallacious impression that 
becatisc the gallery grows enthusiastic over rubbish, there- 
fore they otight always to show indifference to sense. 
Probably no existing type of listening humanity through- 
out the world is so sublimely dull and heavy as the occu- 
pants of dress circles in the Lonéon theatres. It is the 
English habit of mind to consider séng froid to be the 
highest breeding, and the absence of demcnstrative appre- 
ciation a certain token of the hidden, On this principle 
a lamp-post would be the perfection of an intellectual 
gentleman, except that the lamp-post is useful as helping 
to light the road to others; but often the occupants of 
English boxes have apparently no other perceptible office 
than to dattip the fires of both dramatist and actor, and to 


Thus far we have not attempted to describe the piece 
itself, nor indeed is there much to deseribe. A German 
musician and composer of operas comes over to England 
to seek his fortune. Giving lessons on the piano to the 
daughter of the Luke of Loamshire, he has the presump- 
tion forthwith to adore her. ‘fhe comparative elevation 
of her rank, and the fact that she is already engaged to a 
Lord Mount-Forestcourt, combine to preduce the re- 
quisite excitements—a declaration of love which Lady 
Clara rejects, and a duel with swords which Lord Forest- 
And this is about as much of the out- 
line of this play as we feel any constrainment to give. 
There aré sertain little touches, and at least suggestions 
of romantic sentiment whiel are of much more value, 
from a literary point of view, than the plot or issues of 
the piece; and it is to these that we prefer to draw atten- 
tion rather than to the tale itself, which is positively 
average and indifferent. The meeting of the oetogenarian 
Duke with a tenant on his property still older than him- 
self is made the occasion for an excellent commentary, 
implied though not expressed, on the shortness of even 
those dueal careers which the Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
so proudly esteemed. This morceau and a very pretty 
vogal duet performed by Mr. Alfred Wigan and Miss 
Robettson, are unquestionably the gems of the piece. 
Mr. Wigan has @ very stperior touch upon the piano, and 
he can play in publi¢ with as much apparent ease as though 
music, not acting, were his real profession. All the 
actors and actresses performed their parts exceedingly 
well, if we except the final ‘‘situation” of Miss Rachel 
Sanger, who, imagining herself to be a Roman Catholic 
nun, assumed a puritanical twang of voice, and a ‘‘ serious 
family ” type of manner which are totally opposed to the 
general cheerfulness that distinguishes ‘‘religious ” 
abroad. 

The author of School and of Society has not been 
happy in his last creation. We advise him to rest for 
two or three years from the labours of the dramatic pen ; 
and to remember that hervests cannot be perpetually 
reaped without an occasional sowing of fresh seed. 
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Parti has returned to Paris from St. Petersburg, rich in 
gifts and Russian fame. 

A picture painted on panel, attributed to Hans Memling, 
and known at Bruges since 1477, representing the ‘‘ History 
of Troy,” from its foundation to its fall, was bought at the 
Hotel Drouot, for the South Kensington Museum, for 608/. 

It has become the fashicn in the Turkish harems to learn 
music, and a teacher on the pianoforte (of course a lady) has 
made a fortune by giving lessons to the fair inmates of those 


eculiar institutions. 
¥ Mrs. Herman Vezin will shortly appear at the Holborn 
Theatre. 

A season of French plays will commence at the 
Theatre on the 26th of this month. » wit 
A pamphlet, entitled ‘‘The Opera and the ree wu 
shortly appear from the pen of Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, who was 


one of the original founders of the Royal Italian Opera, having 


prepared the plan of operations for Signort Persianl and Ga- 
arden Theatre, their 


letti, on a large scale, for Covent G 

original intention having been to start only an opera buffa at 

the St. James’s Theatre. : : 
Another attempt is about to be made to establish a comic 

paper.in New York. The capital is said to be 50,000 dollars. 

The most liberal contribntor is said to be a gentleman con- 


St. James’s 


nected with the Erie Railroad directorship. 
ber will appear abont June I. ° 

The Abbé Liszt has just finished the orchestration of Le 
ee ni ane an operetta of Mdme. Pauline Viardot, 
which wul be shortly represented at Weimar for tl hte, 
the Grand Duke. Jas saa 

New editions of Dean Milman’s ‘St. Paul’s,” of Dean 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,” and of Mr. Dixon’s ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Tower, : are being printed. 

The amalgamation of the London Review with the Examiner 
has been announced to take effect from to-day (Saturday). 

M. Offenbach, the composer, has left Paris for Nice, and 
M. Dumas, jun., for Monaco. 

The Opera season of 1869 commenced on Tuesday night at 
Covent-garden Theatre, the opera chosen for representation 
being Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma,” a work which always commands an 
audience in these days, although it was not successful when 
first performed in England. 

A magnificent missal desk, executed by order of the Com- 
mission of Hospitals as an offering to his holiness for the cele- 
bration of mass on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, 
was presented to the Pope by Monsignor Ricci. A splendid 
missal, printed m colours at the Propaganda Typography, 
richly illuminated and gorgeously bound, was presented to 
Pius IX. on the same day in the name of the Council of State 
for the Finances. ; 

The new theatre into which the Polygraphic Hall is to be 
turned will open in May under the management of Messrs. 
Bradwell and Field. Drama and burlesque will be its special’ 
range, 

Miss Jenny Willmore (now Mrs. Rogers) and her sister 
Miss Lizzy Willmore, have sailed for the United States ; 
Mr. Rogers accompanies them. 

The property in Halfway, Irvine, comprising the house in 
which James Montgomery, ‘‘the Christian poet,” was born, 
and the Moravian chapel in which his father preached, has 
been brought to public sale, and bought by Mr. Maxwell 
Dick, bookseller. We understand that Mr. Dick has made 
the purchase for the Irvine Burns Club, the members of 
which had some time ago expressed a desire to secure the 
buildings and maintain them in good repair. 

Mr. John Parry has been suffering from an illness of the 
same character as that which some years ago necessitated 
his retirement from the concert-room. He is, however, much 
better. 

The death is announced of the Abbé Gaume, Canon of 
Notre Dame de Paris, and formerly Viear-General of the 
| diocese. He was the author of the Va Rongeur, which incurred 
the disapprobation of Mgr. Dupanloup. 

Mrs. }'reeman sends from Rome to the Exhibition of the 
/Royal Academy avery pleasing marble group of Infant 
Baechantes supporting the jolly God of Wine (of the same 
age) on their shoulders. This work is full of taste. 

Viscountess Strangford is about to publish a selection of her 
husband’s writings on Eastern Europe and Central Asia, 
subjects of which he had a special and extensive knowledge. 
Later in the year a further volume by the same editor will 
appear, prefaced by a short memoir, and containing Lord 
Strangford’s contributions to philology and a selection from 
his correspondence. — 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul’s bal artistes was a brilliant 
success at the Eyre Arms Assembly-rooms on Wednesday last 
week. In the first place the spot was happily chosen, for St. 
John’s-wood is the artists’ quarter of the great metropolis. 
The room was charmingly decorated with lace and flowers, 
statuettes, flags, and fountains of ‘perfumed waters, while the 
orchestra presented a mass of the most luxuriant shrubbery. 
|The company mustered over a hundred persons, and every 
lady and gentleman present had achieved distinction in some 
form of art—either as authors, composers, actors, actresses, 
or painters. The toilets of the ladies were themes of incessant 
admiration. Every theatre in London was represented by its 
prettiest ladies. 

Mdlle. Jervis Rubini, formerly known in London by her 
precocious talent as a pianist of great promise, has recently 
created quite a sensation at Dublin ii Mendelssohn’s G minor 
concerto. 

After the performance of the national piece, Life for the 
Ozar, at the Maria Theatre, St. Petersburgh, some days back, 
a gentleman deputed by the public stepped on the stage and 
offered to Mdlle. Lavrosky, who performed the principal part, 
a bouquet and a inagnificent bracelet. ‘The lady accepted the 
former but declined the latter, declaring that she did not re- 
quire so valuable a present to preserve for ever a recollection 
of the kindness shown to her ; she added that she received a 
very liberal salary from the manager, and expressed a wish 
that the jewel should be sold for the benefit of the poor. 

We learn that a new Italian Opera Company has been 
formed, including artistes of European celebrity, with an 
orchestra and chorus chiefly selected from the disbanded 
forces of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The season will commence 
on Monday, May 3, at the Theatre Royal, Lyceum, which has 
been secured for a period of six years ; and the repertoire will 
include a number of operas as yet unknown in this country. 
The season will extend to August, and six representations will 
be given weckly. On two evenings in each week the perform- 
ances will commence at eight o’clock instead of half-past eight, 
and on those evenings the regulations as to full-dress will be 
suspended. The prices of admission will be extremely moderate. 

With deep regret we have to record the death, after a short 
illness; of Mr. Charles Lucas, one of our best practical and 
theoretical musicians. He was a director Oe, Philhsrmonte 
Society, and for very many years occupied the position, 
Dadepal of the Royal Academy of Music, panne wich time 
he was universally esteemed and respected by the numerous 


i institution. 
pupis of tbat ane High-street, Eton, recently purchased for 


a small sum an old picture from a furniture-dealer in Windsor. 
Upon cleaning and examining the painting it was discovered 
to be a genuine Ruysdael. The subject is a woodland scene, 
with a cottage ruins and brook, and several figures. It is a 
gem of art, and has a number of the painter’s private marks 
as well as his signature. Jacob Ruysdael painted in the 
seventeenth century, and the value of this picture, which has 
been examined by a number of connoisseurs, is set at several 
hundred guineas, 

Dr. Wylde has issued the prospectus of his New Philhar- 
monic Concerts for the season of 1869, the eighteenth, and if 
the promises put forth are adhered to with anything 
like exactness, the series will be one of the most suc- » 
cessful ever held, St. Georges’s-hall has been given up for 
the larger room of St. James’s-hall, a step Ss a 

rowing popularity of these concerts, and the perio 
rea pean fixed foe the 14th and 28th of April, the 19th May, 
and the 2nd and 16th of June. ; 

Lamartine had the same hairdresser for eighteen years. 
This wise barber fortunately preserved the superfluous hair 
clipped from the head of the deceased poet, and is oon 
enabled to supply all friends and admirers of Lamartine 
a lock of his hair—for a consideration. 


The first num- 
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In some respects it must doubtless 
be pleasant for ladies of a certain 
order of mind to live in a city like 
}) Paris, where it would seem the de- 
crees of fashion tell them what they 
# are to wear, not only as the seasons 
ad change, but as the offices of their re- 
sf ligion demand their presence at 
~ church ; though to the generality of 
the English such edicts would pro- 
bably be looked upon, and wisely so, 
as impertinent trammels on _ their 
liberty and-conscience. Last week 
being Holy Week, good Christian women of the highest 
society in Paris had to forget their mundane occupations 
by thinking of past sins in order to receive priestly par- 
don ; of course, therefore, they would have no time to 
dedicate to toilette occupations, and might, but for the 
thoughtfulness of others, go to confess in costumes quite 
out of fashion! Hence the dressmakers of Paris per- 
formed their peculiar religious duties by issuing a pro- 
gramme for ladies’ dress whilst attending sermons and 
spiritual concerts. Here is the edict as freely promul- 
gated. ‘Toilettes for the Holy Week :— 

“‘ToILeTrze DE SerMon.—Robe de poult de soie noire ; 
Metternich de méme étoffe, garnie d’une ruche chicoree ; 
chapeau satin, nuance Sultan, mélé de Chantilly, forme 
Maintenon ; bottines de chevreau Sultan ; gants de Saxe; 
missel de chagrin rouge ; col et manches toile de Hol- 


nt 
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ae cravate de Chantilly ; boutons d’or uni ; chapelet 
or. 

‘¢ TO{LETTE DE Concert SprriruEL.—Robe de velours 
noir, corsage carré ; Watteau de Chantilly ; parure de 
topaze du Brésil; coiffure Marie Antoinette, surmontée 
d’une aigrette de plume noire, parsemée de topazes ; even- 
tail de Chantilly & branches d’or; gants de chevreau noir 
a huit boutons.” f , 

It must be a great consolation to know, ironically writes 
a Paris correspondent, that ‘‘ you are saying your prayers 
at this sacred season in the right coloured boots, and 
listening to religious music in the right thing as regards 
bonnets ;” perhaps such is the case with many in the gay 
capital, but happily we English have not yet become 
quite such slavish worshippers of La Mode. 

Paris modistes are now very busy in preparation for 
the spring costumes, and we will turn therefore to notice 
what has been revealed in this direction up to the time 
we write. Although a very cold spring is succeeding to a 
mild winter, new and light fancy materials are put forth, 
as the weather may change any day. 


lovely shades of 
hairs, which are ee 


; a bouillon 


: Then a second ski : 
round with cross strips and a fluting, aed eal leo sed 


up with bows. And, lastly, a mantelet 

ihe mantelet is perhaps the ‘most eriternay 7 
One of the prettiest models falls like a pelerine on the 

back, with short round lappets underneath. Other lap- 
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pets are added in front, and passed under a waistband, 
which is fastened with a bow at the back. The whole 
mantelet is trimmed with a fluting and cross-strip. 

Nothing can be more tasteful for a simple morning 
toilette in spring than the complete costume thus made of 
grey poil de chevre, with the flutings of the same 
material, and the cross-strips also of the same kind of 
tissue, but of a lighter shade. The skirt of the dress is 
short—that is, it either only touches the ground, or else 
does not touch it at all, coming down about half an inch 
from it, which is preferable, to avoid the dust and soil. 
Tn no case is the dress train shaped for these simple walk- 
ing costumes. 

Among the newest spring toilettes as yet described is one 
of pale maize-coloured mohair. It is trimmed with three 
flutings of the same material, each headed with a cross- 
strip of mauve-coloured mohair. A tight-fitting casaque 
has deep basques, slit open at the back and at the sides; 
one fluting and _mauve-coloured cross-strip goes round 
this casaque. Waistband ornamented with bows of the 
same colour as the dress, edged with mauve. Tight 
sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

What a struggle has been going on all the winter be- 
tween the adherents of the long and those of the short 
dress? Neither party has confessed to being conquered. 
They have come to terms—there has been a sort of re- 
conciliation. ‘‘ For le commun des mortellesit is evident 
that the short dress will be the only one worn this 
summer. Of course we mean the dress minus the train, 
and the pretty double or tunic skirt will make up elegant 
simple toilettes both for indoors and out of doors. 

‘* But for the grande dame the question is still open— 
the train is still thought indispensable both for reception 


and visiting, evening and ball dresses, or if not indispen- 
sable it is preferable—at least such is the opinion of a 
small majority among the élite of society. Asa compro- 
mise between the contending parties, many fashionable 
dresses are made short in front, and rounded off like an 
apron, and long, very long at the back, so long that to 
walk out of doors, or even to move with any ease indoors, 
this long train is either looped up or taken up on the 
arm. 
PARIS HATS AND BONNETS. 

At the last races of La Marche, a new style of hat made 
its appearance, and created, as the phrase is, a great sen- 
sation. It is a somewhat high-crowned hat, with curved 
brim shading the forehead, and trimmed with beautiful 
plumes. It is called the Versailles hat, and is quite in 
the Louis XIV, style. To most faces it is infinitely more 
becoming than the flat toquet which has been so long in 
vogue, but of which ladies are becoming somewhat weary. 

The Paris correspondent of a contemporary, writing on 
Paris hats and bonnets, remarks that black bonnets will 
still be preferred to any others, especially by ladies of 
moderate means, and proceeds to describe some of the 
newest black bonnets. One is made of black spotted net, 
with coronet and lappets of lace ; at the side a bow, com- 
posed of ribbed silk, the points standing upright; a blue 
aigrette above the bow. The lappets fastened below the 
chin with a smailer blue bow. It is so difficult to convey 
any idea of a bonnet without an illustration, but this 
graceful-looking headdress has the advantage of suiting 
almost every variety of toilette. ’ £ all 

Mme. Moreau Didsbury sends home aigrettes of a 
colours with every bonnet of this description ; for ex- 
ample, when you buy a black bonnet with a blue aigrette, 
a pink bow with a black aigrette, a mauve bow with a 
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mauve aigrette, a claret bow, a green bow, &c., are all 
sent with it ; so that the trimming may always correspond 
with the remainder of the toilette. Only change the bow, 
and the bonnet has quite another aspect. 

Another bonnet is called the “‘ Fadette ;” it is bordered 
all round with black curled feathers, and there is a large 
coloured crépe bow in the centre, and at the side a rose 
with some white lilac forms an aigrette. Many of the 
milliners are showing straw bonnets ; the generality of 
the new shapes are low on the forehead, and advance 
somewhat in a point in the centre, Fringes of various 
colours will be the general trimming for straw bonnets ; 
and these will assimilate well with the Indian shawls that 
are to be converted into mantles, and with the French 
cashmere costumes that report says are to be fashionable 
this spring. : 

Straw bonnets are also to be trimmed with black velvet ; 
a bow of it ornaments the top of the head ; and below the 
bow there is a large scarlet poppy which falls over the 
chignon. The strings, that are tied simply under the 
chin, are likewise black velvet. Sometimes a large rose 
takes the place of the poppy, or a bouquet of violets, 
which are always favourite flowers in the spring. Toquet 
hats will be more popular than ever, particularly the 
“* Valois ” toquet, which is very high in the crown. 

HINTS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The great problem presented by the fashions of the 
present day is, How to dress simply ? How, says the 
young Englishwoman, can I follow in any degree the 
modern fashion of puffed-out, looped-up double skirts, 
and of Watteau casaques and many lappeted mantelets 
and yet dress with the graceful simplicity which becomes 
my age and station ? 


AFTERNOON TOILETTE, 


The problem, according to the monthly magazine pro- 
fessing to cater to the wants of “ Young Englishwomen,” 
1s not so very difficult to solve, and the writer accordingly 
gives the following advice on the subject. First, as to 
dress. You say you cannot give up at once all the pretty 
dresses in your wardrobe, and that neither can you afford 
to buy as many mantles and underskirts as you buy 
dresses. Now this we understand perfectly well. 

But Madame la Mode is not as exclusive as you seem 
to think her. You hear it affirmed that no paletot dif- 
ferent to the dress is now worn, but if you call the dress 
an underskirt, and the paletét an upper dress, you can 
have the latter made of black silk, and thus wear it with 
all dresses of a former season. All those dresses which 
were cut, gored, and train-shaped can be made use of by 
this means. They must be cut so ag not to come down 
below the ankle, and trimmed with one gathered flounce 
headed with one ruche, or with several narrow flounces, 
which can easily be made out of the material cut away 
at the top of the skirt. With this skirt one can wear 
a tight-fitting paletét of black silk or cashmere Lor, 
again, a black silk bodice, trimmed with a lace berthe 
or brelettes, and a puff or tunic of the same materials. 

The tight-fitting paletéts, or the bodice with the puff 
or tunic, can be worn with all silk dresses, and principally 
with those of striped silk, for stripes are more fashionable 
than ever, but especially for under skirts, 

_ The only change, then, is that of the name ; and 
instead of wearing a black silk paletét you can weara 
black silk wpper dress, and have a toilet ‘at once simple 
and fashionable. 

We prefer for young ladies the new Louis XVI. tunic 
dress of black gros-grain silk, The tight bodice is trimmed 
like a berthe or fichu with a fluting headed with one or 
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More cross strips ; the skirt is short and rounded off in 
Tont. It is also looped up on each of the seams at the 
ack, with bows or loops without ends. Another, and 
arger, bow of the same style is added to fasten the waist- 

ens the trimming, fluting, and cross strips are con- 
ued all round the lower edge of the dress. The tight 

‘ eves are trimmed no longer on the shoulders, but on 
-e elbows and wrists; a bow is often added outside, 

Just at the bend of the arm. This style of ornament is 

Called a brassard, and is quite new. With this style of 
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Upper dress no paletét or mantle is required, which makes 
1 extremely useful. 

Should the young Englishwoman, however, contem 
Plate buying a new and elegant spring dress, we should 
tather advise her to have both under skirt and upper 

Tess of the same material, silk or foulard. Also for the 
Spring walking toilets, of chaly, mohair, and other fancy 
Materials, it is best to have the costume complete. The 
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8rey mohairs are excessively pretty this year, and make 
Up very nice demi-toilette costumes, 
FASHIONS IN NEW YORK, 

Opera cloaks are cut like Hungarian jackets. They 
’re mostly made of cashmere, pale gros grain silk in the 
neutral tints. They are worked with floss 
eaves, also with gold and twisted 
are trimmed with swansdown and of plain, white merino 
With long, open sleeves & la juive, which are lined 


With quilted satin. Mothers prefer the more elderly 
Poulte in dark colours, ornamented with gray fur or 


, and green 
silk. The prettiest 


Velvet, 

The new coachmen’s capes are making a furore ; 
Under one of all should not come below the waist. 
pretty trimming for the sleeve is a succession of 
rouleaux, or biases, of satin-like bracelets up to the 


the 


8atin 


‘low, This is often done on white merino chemisettes, 
W 80 much worn, trimmed with blue, cerise, and purple. 
fashion? rouleaux encircle the armhole and neck. This 
on has been adopted since the performance of 
eodorus and is attributed to the début of the tame 


Serpent 


fon which in that play coils around a ballet dancer, 


ey are rouleaux & la vipére. 

€ advent of the spring fashions in New York must 
ony stponed somewhat on account of the fit of wintry 
= ler which has been experienced. But there are 
eet Y indications that there, as in Paris, the narrow 
. Pes of the overdress and the wide stripes of the under- 


ie? Which have prevailed in silk and woollen goods, are 


Patt 
8pra 


e 
WwW 


y to be reproduced in thin goods. New and elegant 
€rns in silks and sashes are promised. Garlands or 
roses eas ers in the headdress (including the Parisian 
labora? 2) will multiply as the season advances. 
a satin e bows, of all shapes and various materials, loops 
ines a pape satin lined with silk, and collars of plain 
cienn ; of muslin embroidered and edged with Valen- 
. “8 Aace, or of costly lace, are duly noted by American 


ashi . . 
oil aes journals as prominent features in New York 
ettes at present, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MORNING TOILETTE, 


This is a very pretty home dress for a married lady, 
and though its correct appellation is ‘morning toilette,” 
it is one many ladies would think desirable for evening in 


the seclusion of the domestic circle. The dress is of poplin 
or foulard, made plain. The apron of muslin or net, 


edged with lace. The fpeignoir corresponds with the 
apron, but has ribbon bebind the insertion, in the centre 
of the medallions, and has bows to secure the front. 


iy 


NECKLACE, WITH LOCKETS, 


AFTERNOON TOILLETTE. 
This robe also looks well in poplin, camlet, or silk. 
The frill is headed by a band on the bias, piped. The 
trimming on the petticoat is also on the bias. The jacket, 
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NOVELTIES, ETC. 

In our last number we gave illustrations of numerous 
novel designs for jewellery, as selected from the show=- 
cases of one of our best known English manufacturers ; 
and we this week supply engravings of several others 
from the same source that seem worthy of being noticed. 
The illustrations speak for themselves, rendering detailed 
descriptions quite unnecessary ; but it may be as well to 
remark that the acorn of the bracelet is made to open for 
the reception of a portrait. We shall from time to time 
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describe to our readers, by the aid of pen and pencil, any 
novelties in articles of personal adornment that may seem 
to call for such notice. 


Cookery 00d Domestic Pints. 
——_4——— 


Curp Purrs.—Curd a quart of new milk, strain it from the 
whey, then rub the curd through a hair-sieve, and add to it 
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four ounces of bread crumbs, two ounces of fresh butter, half 
a glass of wine, the grated rind of a lemon, and sugar to your 
taste. Rub small cups with butter, lay in your puffs, and let 
them remain for thirty minutes in a very cool oven. 

Breap DuMPLINGS.—Melt two ounces of butter in a break- 
fast-cupful of hot new milk, and add enough sifted bread 
crumbs to make it a very stiff paste. Let it stand till cold, 
then stir in two eggs, a teaspoonful of ginger, two ounces of 
candied orange or lemon-peel cut into little square pieces not 
much larger than currants, or the latter may be used instead. 
Work it well together, form it into dumplings, and either 
bake them in a dish or boil them in a‘cloth for about twenty 
minutes, ; . 

IraLian PuppinG.—Boil four bruised bay-leaves in a pint 
of new milk; at the end of five minutes remove them, and 
gradually pour the milk upon two ounces of °potato-flour, 
previously rubbed very smooth in a good drop of cream. Let 


cuffs, and peignoir correspond in style with the train ; the |it grow cold, then take six eggs, break them and carefully 


panier of the train can be imitated from the illustration, 
In mourning, with frills and bias bands of erépe, or frills 
edged with crépe, this robe lookg yery effective and 
stylish, PORES 


separate the yolks and the whites, the former being kept 
whole, and then put one at a time into boiling water, and when 
done hard, cut them into large sized dice. Beat up the whites 
to a froth ; add a little cream and white sugar to taste 3 put 
this to the milk, and then gently stir in the pieces of yolk. 
Line a tart-dish with a very rich crust, lay in your pudding, 
put a little butter or olive oil on the top, and bake for forty 
minutes. 
CuocoLaTE SouFFLE.—Take four eggs, three teaspoonfuls of 
pounded sugar, one teaspoonful of flour, three ounces of the 
best chocolate, when proceed as follows. Break the eggs, 
separating the whites from the yolks, aud put them into dif. 
ferent basins ; add to the yolks the sugar, flour, and chocolate, 
which should be very finely grated, and stir these ingredients, 
for five minutes. Then well whisk the whites of the eggs in 
the other basin until they are stiff, and, when firm, mix 
lightly with the yolks till the whole forms a smooth and 
light substance ; next butter a round cake-tin, put in the 
mixture, and bake in a moderate oven from fifteen to twenty’ 
minutes. Pin a white napkin round the tin, strew sifted 
sugar over the top of the souffle, and send it immediately to 
table. The proper appearance of this dish depends entirely 
on the expedition with which it is served ; and some cooks, 
to preserve its lightness, hold a salamander over the souffle 
until it is placed on the table. If allowed to stand after it 
comes from the oven it will be entirely spoiled, as it falls al- 
most immediately, i os jaa fs ; 
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[rAL1AN SAvSAGE.—Take the leg and shoulder of a young 
orker, remove the fat and rind, and with a knife scrape the 
een into a paste ; add half its weight of bacon fat, roughly 


cut up; season with pepper, cloves, mace, and nutmeg; 
stuff the mixture inté kins, aiid smother them in powdered 
Saltbette for eight days, smoke them till sufficiently dry, and 
“fterwards rub them with olive oil and the ashes from burnt 
Vine branches. ; 

’ SpANIsH Savusace.—Roughly cut up equal parts of the fat 
and lean of a full-grown hog ; beat together some salprunella, 
pimento, or Spanish red pepper, cayenne, a slice or two of 
garlic, and a small quantity of powdered turmeric. Soak the 
whole in half Malaga wine and strong vinegar for a week . 
put the mixture into large ox-skins, and keep them in a df 
plave. Toss slices in olive vil, and serve garnished with 
pickled green capsiciiins, ee 4 

, Morrén Savsade.—Beat together in a mortar a pound of 

he lean of tender raw mutton, half a-pound of veal fat, three 
anchovies, four ounces of bread, two dozen fresh oysters, 
bearded, two boiled onions, two raw eggs, and plenty of 
seasoning. Moisten with the oyster liquor and a little lemon 
juice ; put it into small skins, and prick them with a needle 
before frying them. 


Gi F the weathor prove at all favourable, this should be a 
=) busy time in the ladies’ flower garden. Eivergréens 

that are to be moved or got in this Seagon shotild tecbive 
attention at otice 3 atid roses indy now bs prtined without 
tlanger of the Yyoling shrib getting injured by frost. This, 
tod,, 15 4 capital titiie for pruning ivy on walls ; cut back close 
‘6 the hain stems which are adhering to the masonry. Many 
people, as Shirley Hibberd reminds us, are afraid to cut ivy, 
and allow it to grow wild, and form capital harbours for 
sparrows, thus making it more of an eyesore than an orna- 
ment. There need be little fear of using the knife freely, for 
the wall will soon be clothed again with young shoots. Ivy 
for edging purposes may also be planted ; the Irish is the best 
and cheapest. One or two of the variegated varieties answer 
well for edgings, but the soil must not be too rich, or they 
will in a large measure run out of the variegation. Replant 
edgings of cerastium } all the young growing points, if planted 
firm, will soon take root and grow freely. 

Hardy annuals may be sown in patches, As, speaking 
generally, half a dozen in a patch are sufticient to be left to 
grow, not more than a dozen need be sown, to be hereafter 
reduced to six. Biennials and perennials, such as wallflowers, 
Canterbury bells, pinks, sweetwilliams, pansies, &c., may be 
removed to where they are to bloom. The wallflowers will 
have passed the prime of their flowering, and should be pulled 
up in time to be replaced by plants in better condition. In 
gardens where there is room, sweet peas and convolvolus 
major may be sown to form a hedge, and the latter will run 
up ten feet high, if desirable. Four feet stocks are high 
enough, for they will train to anything. The tropeolum 
canariensis is a rare climber, and if it is properly trained, will 
quickly cover a wall or the front of a house with its golden 
blossoms, closer together than the leaves. These, Mr. Glenny 
says, are best raised in small pots—two or three in a pot—and 
turned out in May, without disturbing the ball of earth. 
There are several annuals adapted for the border that are best 
when sown in pots, from three to six in a pot, say three inches 
across, and in May turned with the ball of earth entire ; such, 
for instance, as linum grandiflorum, a brilliant scarlet Indian 
pink, many colours, Clintonia pulchella, a splendid, bushy 
little flower, intense blue, and yellow and black in each 
flower. ‘These are very remarkable, and although they might 
be sown in the borders, they lay about and straggle, besides, 
much seed would be wasted ; whereas, when grown in a pot, 
they can be reduced to the proper number, and be neatly 
jane, and supported by sticks, so that when turned out 

ral 1e borders they are shown to the best advantage. 
rolled free gardens, grass plots and lawns should now be 
Fp requently, as this operation not only makes the surface 

» SMooth, and clean, but renders the grass much easier to 
mow. Glass plots in tcewn Ff faite Kas 
jlee nae Pots in town gardens should not be cut quite so 
as 18 usually done j m aaa 
) nthe country. The virginia creeper, 
a useful plant for coveri F a 

as 11ng walls, trellis-work, &c., should now 
be nailed in or otherwise Secured, H : 

z ae . ave all the young shoots 
cut off, and the leading branches secured Reeve lions ' 
the most useful plants for town gardens sHotidine ag Cae 
and also the common tropzolum, which does Sail Bates, 
and makes a pretty drooping plant, if sown in boxes on the 
balcony. Hyacinths will now in many cases have done flower- 
ing in glasses and pots; if these are turned ont into the 
borders and covered with a little rotten dung in the autumn, 
and allowed to remain, they will flower well next season, 
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Tulips are now getting forward, and if slightly protected on 
cold nights and during stormy weather, they will bloom freely; 
and give great satisfasticn, 


roa | 
In the conservatory it will be necessary to keep a sharp look 


out for green-fly, promptly using tobacco-smoke for infected 
plants. Air should be given on all fine days. In a recent 
number we afforded some hints on climbers for the conser- 
vatory, and promised a list of suitable plants, We now redeem 
that promise by quoting from the Gardener's Magazine the 
following useful list: Bignonia grandiflora and B. jas: 
minoides floribunda are both good, and have fine e¥ergteen 
foliage. Brachysema acuminata is only adapted for pillats 
or walls; but Clematis Fotttingi, C: J. ackmanni, C. lativiginoga; 
dnd UC, riibella are free growing eriovgh to do for,walls cr réof i 
though they are siufilciently Siafdy for ott of doors, their 
inerits entitle them to a place in the most select list of in-door 
climbers. Cobzea scadens and its variegated variety are good 
free-growing subjects for large houses, the latter particularly 
so. Gompholobium polymorphum can be easily raised from 
seed. Hobrothamnus elegans and H, fascicularia are grand for 
pillars ; they bloom freely through the auttimn and winter, and 
sometimes prodttce berries very freely, which, being of a 
bright purple colout, sive thei 4 chariniig appedtaice. Hoya 
garnésa 18 Both nedt snd tonipast, and will grow anywhere. 
dastiiniim grandifloram i3 valuable in many ways. In the 
Kennedyas we have a fine group of nants}, which grow. and 
tlower freely, but with A.noat habit, hich fits thei for either 
late’ ob Sinali hotises: K. coccinea, -K. inophylla floribunda, 
K. Lindleyana, K. Marryatte, K. monophylla, and K. 
rubicunda are all good. _ Passiflora Loudoniana ,and. P. New: 
manni are grand for the roof. The lovely blue flowers, of 
Plumbago capensig are so valuable for ciitting that 1b mvst Hot 
he oniitted. Whcero Strong growers are required, plant 
Tacsonia manicata and T. Van Volxemi; but T. mollissima is 
stronger still, though scarcely as good as the other two. 
Tropolum Triomphe de Gand is valuable on account of its 
easy management and propagation ; and in a warm greenhouse 
a couple of plants will furnish a good supply of bright-coloured 
flowers through the winter and spring. : 


WHEN I MEAN TO MARRY; 
BY Joite G. Sake: 
WuEN do I mean to marry? When— 
*Tis idle to disptite with fate : 
But if yoti choose to hear me tell, 
., Pray listen while I fix the date. _ 
Wheh daighters. haste, with, eager fect} 
. BS 8 4 + LD | 137 ‘ 4 ! 
A mother's daily toil to siiare, 
Can make the puddings which they eat, 
And mend the stockings which they wear ! 


When maidens look upon a man 

As in himself what they would marry, 
And not as army soldiers scan 

A sutler or a commissary. 


When gentle ladies who have got 
The offer of a lover’s hand, ._ 

Consent to share his ‘tatthly lok,” 
And do not ineah his lot of land, 


When young mechanics are allowed 
To find and wed the farmers’ girls, 
Who don’t expect to be endowed 
With rubies, diamonds, gems, and pearls. 


When wives, in short, shall freely give 
Their hearts and hands to aid their spouses, 
And live as they were wont to live 
Within their sire’s one-story hotises, 
Then, tiatlarh—if I’m pt tgo old 
Ref oised td quit this lonely life, 
I'll brush my beaver, cease to scold, 
And look about me for a wife ! 


Easter Ecos.—In the Greek Church, at Easter, after a 
peculiar ceremonial representing the Resurrection, presents 


were made in the church of coloured eggs and Easter bread. 


Pliny tells us that in Rome the youth of both sexes dyed eggs 
They 
Ovid describes an aged 


of a red colour, and employed them in various games, 
were also used as votive offerings, 
woman, who, having coloured a number of eggs with sulphur, 


the time of the vernal equinox, when 


to Easter instead of the new year. 


crucifixion. 1 
These eggs were sold ia the market. 


Persons of middle rank exchange them in the street, and ser- 
vants offer them to their masters, 
return. 


lower ranks red ones. Easter eggs can 
violet with logwood chips, boiled in water till of the requisite 
shade. Brazil dust gives a red dye, cochineal a different red, 
and onion skins a yellow stain. Any part that is wanted 
white should be greased with tallow before the egg is put into 
the dyes Pieces of linen saturated in the different dyes, and 
folded round the egg, then boiled for a few minutes, will 
generally produce the effect desired. 


Science AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,0007. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic Bo 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs o 


bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., SAS Ie 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamph < 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a pur- 
chase, especially to residents in the country or abroad, who 
are thus enabled to select any article they may require, and 
have it forwarded with perfect safety. 
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SU, Ge! 
(Conrt aD Jrashionable ‘ews. 
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THE COURT. 


Tin Queex drove ott at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon 
last week, acedmpanied by Princess Beatrice and the Duchess 
of Roxburghe; and her Majesty went owt on-the Wednesday 
qiorning with Princess Beatrice. Ptincess Louise and Prince 
Leopold also Went oilt walking: ee lane Ss. 

Lady Emily Seymour had the honour of dining With tlie 
Queen and the Royal Family on the Tuesday. 

The Queen drove out on, Wednesday afternoon, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise and the Duchess of Rexburghe ; 
and Her Majesty went out on Thursday morning, attended 
by the Duchess of Roxburghe. Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out. 28 

Karl Granville, Sir George Cartier, Bart., and Mr. William 
M ‘Dougall, C.B., arrived at the Castle on the Wednesday, and 
had the holo of dining with the Gueen and the Royal Family; 

Gn Thiirsday dftericon tlie Gucen, atconipanied by pe 
Louise, drove out. Prince Arthitr, atténdéd by Colone 
Elphinstone, arrived at the Castle in tle evening, from Greert- 
wich-park, |, : ‘ 

The Duke of Roxburghe arid the Right Hon, H. Childerd 
arrived at. tho Castle and had the honour of dining with the 
Qietii and the Royal Tatili}, f wit 

On Friday morning, the Queen, their Royal Highiesség 
Princess Louise, Prinée Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended 
Divine Service in the private chapel. The Rev. R. Duckworth 
preached the sermon, : 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Prince 
Arthur, drove out on l'riday afternoon, and Her Majesty drove 
in the grounds on Sattirday morning with Princess Louise 
The Prices and Princess Beatrice also went otit: : 

, Tlie cerbinohy of ee thtrehing of Her Royal Highinéss 
Prince’s Christin tobk plate oh Sathrllay morhihg in the 
private chapel within the Castle. ‘he How, drid Very Ee. a 
Dean of Windsor officiated. Her Royal Highness afterwatdg 
visited the ;Queen, 


_ Lieutenant-General 


t 


d 


EF. H, Seymour, had the honour of an 
interview with the Queen on the Friday, on his return from 
tht Continent, dfter Having attended he finer of tha .Jatée 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein as Her Majesty's tepbesshtative! 
On Sunday morning, the Queen, their Royal High nesses Prin- 
cess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, 
and Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and the ladies 
and gentlemen in waiting, attended Divine Service in the 
private chapel. The Hon, and Very Rev. the Dean of 
Windsor officiated, and administered the Sacrament of the 
Holy Gomitihion, assisted by the Rey. R, Duckworth, 
Prifice and Princess Chtistian visited Her Majesty, and re: 
maitied to Incheon; The Dein of Windsor, had the honon# 
Gf dining With the Queen anid thb Royal Family; , , , ere 
The Giieen drove oiit on Monday itioriiing, attended by the 
Duchess of Roxburghe. Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, att 
Princess Beatrice also went out. Prince Arthur, attended by 


made an expiatory sacrifice of them to the Gods. The Persians 
offered them at the new yeat, which, being celebrated about 
Christians keep the 
festival of Easter, having removed their new year to the win- 
ter solstice, the custom of coloured eggs has become attached 
Amongst the Christians of 
Mesopotamia, Hyde tells us that sports with eggs took place 
on Easter-day and forty days afterwards, the children staining 
them with red in memory of the blood of Christ, shed at his 
Some were, however, dyed with green and yellow. 
In Russia the ancient 
custom of the Greek Church prevails up to the present time. 
The coloured, or Pasche eggs, are still given and received on 
Easter-day, and for fifteen days after the shops are filled with 
them, and persons of distinction keep them ready to present 
to all visitors, whom they kiss on the mouth, saying, ‘* Christ 
is risen,” receiving for answer the words ‘‘ He is risen indeed.” 


obtaining a present in 
p i lass gi ilded eg ic 
The highest class give gilded eggs, the middle and 


be dyed purple or 


Colonel Elphinstone, left Buckingham Palace for Dover, to be 
present at the Volunteer review. to } 

Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein attended Divine service on Sunday afternoon in the 
private chapel. 

Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on Tuesday 
morning accompanied by Princess Louise. The Princes and 
Printess Bedtrite dlso werlt oUt. 

Prince Arthur, attendéd by Colonel. MlpHiristotie; réturtted 
to the Castle from Dover on Monday night. 5 ait 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge arrived at 
the Castle on a visit to Her Majesty, attended by Lady 
per Somerset and Major-General Lord Frederick 

aulet. 

Lady Churchill succeeded the Duchess 
in Waiting, 

On Tuesday Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses the Princess Louise and Prince Arthur, honoured 
the Count de Paris witha visit. The Queen and Royal arty 
left the Castle soon aftet luncheon, and drove from the Castle 
to the lodge gate at Old Windsor, from whence they proceeded 
to Claremont, a relay of horses having been sent in the 
course of the forenoon to Southam. On returning to Windsot 
Her Majesty drove to Twickenham Station, on the South- 
Western line of railway, and left in a special train at 5.10 
P.M., arriving at Windsor Station at 5.35. 


of Roxburghe as Lady 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


The following telegrams show the latest movements of their 
royal highnesses :— 


Suz, March 25.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales arrived here last night, and left at noon 
to-day for the Suez Canal works. They are expected ta 
leave Port Said to-morrow and to arrive at Alexandria on 
Saturday, 


ALEXANDRIA, March 27.—The Prince of Wales left Port 
Said at eight o’clock last night, and arrived here this morning 
at a quarter to ten. His royal highness is expected to leave 
for Constantinople on Monday. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE, March 29, Evening.—The British Am. 
bassador, accompanied by the secretaries of the Embassy, left 
this evening in the Caradoc for the Dardanelles, to receive the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their arrival, 

The Sultan’s yacht, with Raouf Pasha on board, leaves for 
the same destination, to welcome their royal highnesses on 
behalf of the Sultan. The English residentg are also making 
preparations to welcome the royal party. The Irish residentg 
propose to present a distinct address, There is every pro- 
bability that the Prince will extend his journey to Odessa and 
the Crimea. 


His Royal Highness Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
after attending the obsequies of his father, returned to 
Frogmore last week. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
has been able during the last week to resume her daily drives 
in Windsor-park, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and his Serene 
On Prince Teck returned to town on Monday night 
rom visiting the Harl Granville, Lord Warden of the Cinane 
Ports, at Walmer Castle. ~ 2 mas 

THE QueeN’s Easter Bountirs, —The ancient and royal 
charities designated the Queen’s Maundy were distributed on 
Thursday, last week, in Whitehall Chapel, du ring Divine Service, 
with the customary formalities, to fifty aged men and fifty aged 


women the number of each sex corresponding with the age a 
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Her Most Gracious Majesty. Ata quarter before two o’clock 
© procession, consisting of a detachment of the Yeomen of 
e Guard, under the command of a sergeant-major (one ef the 
Yeomen carrying the royal alms on a gold salver of the reign 
of King William and Queen Mary), the Rev. Dr. Jelf, D.D., 
‘Sub-Almoner ; Mr. J oseph Hanby, Secretary and Yeoman of 
the Royal Almonry ; and his assistant, Mr. John Hanby ; ac- 
<empanied by six children from the National Schools in the 
Parishes of St. John the Evangelist and St. Margaret’s, 
estminster, who had been selected for participation in this 
Privilege for their good conduct, proceeded from the Almonry- 
Office in Scotland-yard to the Chapel Royal in Whitehall. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn, and the Ladies Hamil- 


ton, the Earl and Countess of Dalkeith, the Earl and Countess 
‘of Mount Edgcumbe, Colonel Hon. W. P. and Lady Emma 
tanley and family are among the English still remaining at 


annes, The weather of late has been unusually inclement. 


We have to record the death of Miss Cuyler, second daugh- 


ter of the late General Sir Cornelius Cuyler, Bart., of St. 


John’s Lodge, Welwyn, Herts, which occured on the 25th, at 


er residence in Curzon-street, Mayfair. 


The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland are expected to arrive 


at Stafford House, St. James’s about the middle of this month, 
rom Rome, 


The Earl and Countess of Hardwicke have arrived at their 
residence in Portman-square from passing a few weeks at Bath. 


The Warl of Wilton is recovering from his recent accident. 
is lordship is unable to join in the hunting field this season. 


he Pesth journals state that the Empress of Austria will 
Probably remain in Hungary until the month of June, and then 


Proceed to Ischl. 


Lady Abdy will, it is understood, give her first dance on 


Friday, April 16. 


telegram has been received announcing that the Hon. 
Mrs. 0. T. Burne gave birth to a daughter on Friday week, 
the 19th ult., at Government House, Calcutta. The mother 


and infant are progressing favourably. 


Sir J. H. Thorold, Bart., and the Hon. Lady Thorold have 
Le Syston-park, Grantham, for a tour in Italy and Switzer- 
and, 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Mrs. Glad- 
Stone and Miss Gladstone, left town last week for Wilton 
Ouse, near Salisbury, on a visit to Lady Herbert of Lea 


uring the Easter recess. 


The Countess de Grey will have evening parties on the 10th 


and 17th of this month. 
On the 23rd inst. the gallant and energetic officer of marines, 
ajor-General Travers, C.B., died from congestion of the lungs. 
We have to notice the death of Sir John Hadley d’Oyly, 
Bart., which took place on the 21st ult. 


Continuously employed in the civil departments till 1836, 


when he was appointed session judge at Beerboom. He 
He was 


retired from his active duties on a pension in 1843. 
Married first in 1818 to a daughter of Mr. Nesbitt Thompson, 


cf Penton Lodge, Hants, which marriage was dissolved in 
1 He married secondly in 1830 Miss Fendall, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Fendall, a member of the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, who survives him. He is succeeded in 
he baronetcy by his son, Charles Walters, born in 1822 and 


828. 


taarried in 1855 to the second daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Nott, 
of the Madras Army. 


The usual Easter Monday banquet was given by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress in the Egyptian-hall of the Man- 


Sion House on Monday evening. Covers were laid for 267, 


and among the guests were the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, the Right Hon. Sir John and Lady Lawrence, Lord 


George Lennox, 


M.P., Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 


the Hon. Robert Grosvenor, M.P., and the Hon. Mrs. Gros- 


venor, &e. 
The Earl of Dudley arrived at Dudley House, Park-lane, 
on Saturday, from Rome. The countess remains at Rome. 


The Earl of Malmesbury arrived a few days back at Flo- 
rence, on a visit to his Excellency Sir Augustus and Lady 


aget, 

We have to record the death of 
Which took place at Grendon Hall, near Atherstone. 
Was the eldest son of the previous Sir George Chetwynd, 
Bart, M.P. (whom he succeeded in 1850), by Hannah Maria, 
daughter of Mr. John Sparrow, of Bishton 


Charlotte Augusta Hill, eldest daughter 
of Downshire, and sister of Viscountess Bridport. 


issue two sons and three daughters—his eldest surviving son, 
orge, born in 1849, succeeding to the baronetcy. 
Queen Christina has arrived in Paris 
Winter at Hyéres. 


4Dout a month for her residence near Havre. 
Sir John Lawrence will be raised to the peerage of the 


United Kingdom by the title of Baron Lawrence of the Pun- 


Jaub, and of Grately, in the county of Hants, 


We understand that Her Majesty has been graciously 


Wyrased to confer a barony on the Right Hon. Sir James P. 
ilde, Knight. : 
he solemn obsequies of his Highness Duke Christian 


Wgustus of Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg began at eleven 
clock with a funeral service at the bier of the illustrious 


“ceased. The procession then moved towards the church in 
€ following order: The Sharpshooters’ Company, the entire 
8chools of the seigniory with their teachers, the choir, the 
Tonworkers, the forest-rangers, the clergy, and the: marshal 
of the household walking before the coffin. After the body, 
Which was borne by ironworkers, came the chief mourners, 


Ce Highness Duke Frederic and his Royal Highness Prince 
metistian, who went from England to be present on the 
Cla 


th, ncholy occasion, the representatives of princely Courts, 
© neighbouring nobles and proprietors, physicians, magis- 
tates, the ducal officers and servants. The coffin having 
“en placed before the altar, the usually large congregation 
Sang the hymn, ‘‘ Jesus meine Zuversicht.” The clergyman 
Of the parish then preached an eloquent sermon, in which he 
Welt on the courage, resignation, and faith of the departed 
. uke. The ceremony was closed by the hymn : * Wie sie so 
anft ruh’n.” The beneficent activity of the illustrious 
poceased, during the fifteen years that Primkenau was in his 
x SSession, will be forgotten by none who have seen what it 
48 and whatitisnow. The grateful recollection of hundreds 
Will follow him, 
ba tORPALITY AMONG Baronets.—No less than fourteen 
qa have died since the beginning of this year—namely, 
. Miral Sir Lucius Curtis, Sir Charles Slingsby, Sir John K, 
Mes, Sir Robert Shaw, Sir J. Vanden, Bempde Johnstone, 


He was the second 
Son of the sixth baronet, and was born in 1794. He entered 
the civil service of the East India Company in 1812, and was 


Sir George Chetwynd, Bart., 
The 
late Sir George Chetwynd, of Brocton, Staffordshire, Baronet, 


Hall, county of 
tafford. He was born in 1809, and married in 1843 Lady 
of the third Marquis 
By that 
lady, who died in 1861, the late baronet leaves surviving 


after passing the 
She has alighted at her hotel in the 
Venue des Champs Elys¢es, which she will again leave in 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Sir Robert 8. Adair, Sir John P. Boileau, Sir James Emerson 


Tennent, Sir William Clay, Admiral Sir Charles C. Parker, 


Sir H. M. Jervis White Jervis, the Rey. Sir Frederick Shelley, 
Sir John Thomas Selwin, and Sir John Hadley D'Oyly. Of 
the above baronets, two—Slingsby and Johnstene—vwere 
killed while out hunting. 

The Dowager Viscountess Combermere is eXpected to leave 
Nice next week for Paris, on her way home. 

Lord Rokeby intends to prolong his residence at Nice till 
the middle of this menth, and then return, by way of Paris, 
home. ; 

His Royal Highness Prince Robert of Parma has gone to 
Rome to ally himself with the Princess Pia, sister of the 
ex-King of the Two Sicilies, who with his family has resided 
in the city of St. Peter since Naples was annexed to the 
Crown of Italy. i 

The Austrian journals give a touching account of the visit 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph to Miramar, the splendid 
home of the unfortunate Maximilian, néat Trieste. His 
Majesty shed tears on his departttre ftom the spot where he 
gave his last adieu to the Pritice. 

A communication from Brussels in the Patrie says: ‘ For 
the last ten days the health of the Empress Charlotte has 
inspired the most serious disquietude. She is confined to 
her bed; and, besides the mental affection, which has in- 
creased in intensity, a slow fever saps her strength, Her eye 
is fixed and lustreless, and her conversation unconnécted. 
She often speaks of Mexico. At times she refuses té torch 
the slightest aliments presented to her, and seems to fear 
being poisoned by some one of those about her. The Queen 
of the Belgians is the only person that has sufficient influence 
over her, and inspires her with confidence enough to make 
her take her medicative potion of food. She has now mani- 
fested a desire to see Mgr. Deschamps, Archbishop of Malines 
and Primate of Belgium, who in consequence is about to come 
to pay a visit to his former pupil.” 

The Sultan’s mother has undertaken the fitting up, at her 
own expense, of tbe principal apartment in His Majesty’s new 
palace at Tcheragan Yalessi, on the Bosphorus. The furniture 
ordered for this purpose is of the richest. destription, the 
hangings, &c., being of the costliest moiréd silk—blue and 
green—profusely embroidered with gold, and will cost, it is 
said, not less than 30,0007. 

The birthday of her Serene Highness the Grand Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar was to be celebrated by the production of a 
short musical drama of some interest, Le Dernier des Sorciers. 
The text is by the Russian poet, Ivan Turgenef, and the 
music by Madame Viardot-Garcia. The piece was several 
times performed in the autumn of 1867 and 1868 by a company 
of amateurs, consisting of the lady who composed {t, With her 
children, pupils, and friends, in the villa of the poet at Baden 
Baden; and the performances were attended by their 
Majesties the King and Queen of Prussia, the Crown Prince, 
the Courts of Baden and Hesse, and a select and distinguished 
audience. Dr. Francis Liszt has arranged the music, and in 
this form it will be brought upon the Weimar stage on the 
8th of this month. 

The Earl and Countess of Carysfort have left town for a 
short tour in Italy. 

Mrs. Henry Oppenheim was confined of a son, at 21, Berke- 
ley-square, on Sunday last. 

Lady Willoughby de Broke and infant son are both going 
on favourably. 

» His Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and the Cottntess 
Bernstorff entertained a select party at dinner on Tuesday 
evening at the Prussian Embassy on Carlton-house-terrace. 

The Duke of Sutherland, accompanied by the Marquis of 
Stafford and Colonel Marshall, arrived in Paris on Good 
Friday from Italy. 

The marriage of Mr, R. H. Hobart with the Hon. Julia 
Trollope, eldest daughter of the Right Hon, Lord Kesteven, 
is fixed for Thursday, May 13. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paynter and family have arrived at their 
residence in Belgrave-square for the season. 

Lady Baker intends giving two dancing parties, at her 
residence in Hyde-park-square, during the month of April. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue, M.A, 
canon of Worcester, rector of Poltimore with Huxham, 
Devonshire, was proved at Exeter on the 19th Feb., under 
70,0002. personalty, the executors being his brother-in-law, 
George Neville, Esq., of Stubton, Lincoln; his son, the Rev. 
Hugh John Fortescue, of Kidderminster ; and Mr. Henry 
Ford, of Exeter. -The testator died at the deanery of Wor- 
cester on the 3rd January last, aged seventy-two. He was 
the fourth son of the first Earl Fortescue and Hester, 
daughter of the Right Hon. George Grenville, and sister of 
the first Marquis of Buckingham. He married in 1842, 
Sophia, daughter of the Rev. H. Neville, rector of Cottes- 
more, Rutland. She died only a week previous to the 
testator, and having by his will appointed her an executor 
with her brother, Mr. George Neville, he immediately after 
her decease executed a codicil substituting in her place his 
son and Mr. H. Ford. The will is dated July 30, 1861, and 
the codicil Dec. 30, 1868. He commences his will by observ- 
ing that owing to the bequest made to him by his late 
lamented mother, his property had accumulated to an extent 
he had never anticipated. The bequests he had made to his 
wife merge into the residue, by which event his daughters 
are each entitled to a legacy of 12,0007. Stock Three per 
Cent. Consols; and to each of his daughters he leaves a 
quarto Bible with notes. He appoints his son residuary 
legatee. He leaves two sums of 100/. each to be applied to 
charitable purposes in Worcester and the parishes of Polti- 
more and Huxham (his benefices), to which he had been 
presented by Lord Poltimore in 1835, having been appointed 
to the canonry of Worcester the year preceding. 

The will of the Rev. Theodore Bouwens, M.A., prebendary 
of Lincoln, Rector of St. Mary’s, Bedford, and Stoke Ham- 
mond, Buckinghamshire, was proved in the principal registry 
under 35,0002. personalty. 

The will of the Rey. Charles Drury, M.A., F.S.A., pre- 
bendary of Hereford and rector of the second portion of 
Pontesbury, Shropshire, was proved in London on the 4th 
ult., by his nephews, Captain Byron Drury, R.N., and 
Herman Merivale, Esq., C.B., barrister-at-law, the joint 
acting executors and trustees. The personalty was sworn 
under 10,0002. The will is dated March 28, I868, and he 
died at his rectory on Jan. 15, last, aged eighty, unmarried. 
His real estate, subject to some charges by way of annuities 
to his family, he leaves to his nephew, Gerald Charles Drury, 
The residue of his personal estate he leaves to his niece, 
Amelia Elizabeth, the widow of his late nephew, Henry Drury, 
for her life, and after her decease to her children. 

The will of Joseph Crossley, Esq., of Bromfield, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, was proved in the London Court, on the 18th ult. 
under 900,000. personalty. The executors appointed are his 
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Whitley, Matthew Whitley, and James Malcolm Bowniaty 
Esqs. The will is dated August 31, 1865; and a codicil, 
September 27, 1866. Testator died September 14, 1868. 
He leaves to his wife his residence, with the furniture, 
plate, and all other household effects, together with 
an annuity of 2,0002. He leaves to his son Edward a 
legacy of 22,0007. and a share in the residue. He leaves 
to the Rev. E. Leighton, of Hornsey, Middlesex, and 
his wife, during their joint lives, an annuity of 160/., and 
to the survivor an annuity of 807. He leaves to his sons and 
daughters the residue of his property, including sécurities on 
bonds in the company ‘‘John Crossley and Sous, Limited.” 
The sons are to reeeive each a double share to that of the 
daughters. 


Uhe @sefil (Corner. 


GOLDEN HAIR FLUID. 


Our readers may be curiotis to know the exact contpositidi 
of those ‘' golden fluids,” bought in s0 many instances with 
golden coins, that followets of thd fashidn hate recently been 
employing. We avail olirselves of the diligent researches of 
Mr. Henty Matthews, I.C.S., respecting the composition of 
these iluids. The results this gentleman has obtained are 
communicated to The Chemist and Druggist. Mr. Matthews 
writes as follows: From the time when the old Roman Empire 
was at its highest point of luxury down to the present pericd, 
there seems to have been at intervals, on the part of the fal 
sex at least, a desire for golden locks, manifested in moré 
modern times by the use of gold powder on the hair, or méré 
lately by the use of dyes ot washes applied for the purpdse of 
actually changing the colour of the hair itself. Of the 
number of preparations for the production of golden hair now 
advertised for salé fout haVe been examined, and the results 
show that they have amongst themselves the same gencral 
characters. 

The first golden fluid tested is one which, to quote from its 
label and bills, ‘‘though harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power ef quickly imparting a rich golden Haken 
shade to hair of any colour. Unlike othe® hrcpatations, it 
has neither spirit nor alkali in its toiiposition,” &c. This is 
a clear, colourless fluid, siéliing slightly of nitric acid, this 
odour being almost oVercome by the perfume which the mix- 
ture contains, It certainly does dot contain any alkali, and 
it Coubists entirely of dilute nitro-hydrochloric acid. A bottle 
containing about two ounces was found, on analysis, to con- 
tain twenty-three minims of the dilute nitro-hydrochloric 
acid of the British Pharmacopceia. 

Another, Aureoline, is stated to be ‘‘free from all objec: 
tionable qualities,” &c. This aureoline is a colourless fluid, 
having a strongly acid reaction and an odour of nitric acid, 
which the amount of perfttme used does not conceal. It al8o 
consists of dilute nitro-hydrochloric acid ; a bottle containing 
about four fluid ounces furnishing an amotnt 6f acid equal to 
forty-two minims of dilute nitré-hydrochlotic acid of the 
Pharmatopéia, or eleven minims of the dilute acid in one 
fluid oun¢e. : 

A third golden tinctitre has the merit of not making any 
| professions a8 to the perfect harmlessness of its ingredients, 

simply stating that it is ‘‘for giving a brilliant golden shade 
to hair of any colour.” This preparation, like the preceding, 
is a colourless fluid, but containing a very slight deposit, 
smelling of nitric acid, and having a strongly acid reaction, 
and consists of dilute nitro-hydrochlerie acid, together with 4 
trace of sulphuric acid. 

Respecting a Sol Aurine, we are told that ‘the production 
of a preparation whieh shall imitate nature in its loveliest as- 
pect with regard to that tint of hair so fashionable in Ancient 
classic ages,” &¢.—‘‘and which shall at the same tine be 
harmless, has been a desideratum ;” and the reader cf pur- 
chaser is left to infer that the said ‘‘desiderattim” has been 
attained in the sol aurine. The sel aurine, which has a 
strongly acid reaction, and sitells most distinctly of nitric 
acid, is a clear, colourless fluid, containing a considerable 
amount of a transparent gelatincus deposit. Like the other 
preparations examined, it consists principally of dilute nitro- 

{ hydrochloric acid, the transparent deposit consisting of preci- 
pitated silica. f 

There is little doubt that all of the above preparations 
would effect the purposes for which they were intended, the 
principal agent in all of them being the nitric acid, the effect 
of which is possibly aided by the bleaching poWer of the very 
small portion of chlorine derived from the decomposition of 
the hydrochloric acid by the nitric avid. : 

With regard to their use being safe or otherwise I am not 
prepared to speak positively, but I have been informed by a 
medical friend that he has, in the course of his practice, been 
called upon to attend ladies who, by the incautious use of 
golden hair fluids, had produced burns from portions of the 
fluid falling upon their necks and shoulders. 

I am, however, bound to say that I was unable, with any of 
the preparations mentioned above, to produce even a slight 
stain upon the skin ; but, as.of course I could only experiment 
upon myself, I cannot say what might be the effect on the 
whiter and more delicate surface of the necks and shoulders of 
the fairer sex. 

In conclusion, I would observe that, as far as the prepara- 
tions examined are concerned, it is satisfactory to find that 
they contain no compounds of antimony or arsenic. 

In making the above extracts from this report, we have 
abridged the more scientific part, which has no interest for 
the unprofessional reader ; but enough remains to show that 
one pennyworth of nitro-hydrochloric acid and two-pennyworth 
of scent would, with the aid of a few bottles and neat labels, 
make many pounds worth of these precious fluids, 


An old French actress, Mdlle. Déjazet, once the directress 
of the theatre of that name, has been granted a pension of 
2,000 francs a year by the Minister of the Household of the 
Emperor. In her old age she had fallen upon evil times ; so 
that the present bounty ig very acceptable. She is identified 
with the creation of many of the chief ré/es in French comedy, 
and was the original Fretillon, Beranger’s ‘‘ bonne fille.” 

BREAKFAsT—Kpps’s CocoA—GRaTEFUL AND ComrorTine. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks ; ‘*The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
xy any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the opcrations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in }Ib., 4lb., and Lb. 


brothers, John Crossley, Esq., and Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., | tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homeopathic, 


M.P., who alone are 


acting ; the other executors being John! chemists, London, 
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but that she had lost the whole of her rem 


and then rolled the child on the carpet until the flames were 


Anteresting Hioms, 


—»————___ 

TuE Prince of Wales has consented to preside at the anni- 
versary of the Royal Caledonian Asylum in June next. 

The relics of the Passion, placed on a special altar, were 
being exhibited during last week, in rich golden chalices, in 
the choir of Notre-Dame, Paris. 

The enthronement of the Bishop of London will take place 
about noon on the 8th of this month at St. Paul’s cathedral. 

Lady Eva Campbell has been doing wonders in angling on 
Loch Tay, killing, according to report, in one week seven fine 
salmon, the two heaviest weighing 291b. and 30|b. respectively. 

The Prince Imperial of France received, on the anniversary 
of his birthday as a present from the Princess Mathilde, a 
velocipede of the greatest elegance. 

There is a widow in Nashville, Tennessee, 114 vears old, 
who enjoys the pensions of three husbands, all of whom served 
in the revolutionary war. Her name is Dinah Vies. Shehas 
400 descendants. 

A novelty was introduced at the recent Barrow-in-Furness 
Dog and Poultry Show, in the shape of prizes for different 
kinds of cats. The winner in one class weighed 11]b. 

The furniture, plate, oil portraits, and prints of the 
members of ‘The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks” has 
been disposed of by auction. The society, consisting of twenty- 
four noblemen and gentlemen who, in rooms of their own 
behind the scenes of the Lyceum Theatre, partook of a five 
o'clock dinner of beefsteaks every Saturday, from November 
till the end of June, was founded in 1735 by John Rich, the 
patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, and George Lambert, the 
scene painter, is now dissolved. 

A public tea to the blind was given on Monday evening last 
week by Sir Charles and Lady Lowther, of Bawtry, in the 
Ragged-school, Doncaster. About twenty-two blind persons 
residing in the town—one or two from the Workhouse—sat 
down to a substantial tea, provided by Mr. Wilson. After tea 
a most interesting meeting was held, when Mr. W. Moon, 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S., of Brighton (inventor of Moon’s type), ad- 
dressed those present, and in the course of his remarks stated 
that Sir Charles Lowther had promised 1,500. a year for the 

urpose of supplying teachers and books (Moon’s system) in 
orkshire, and generally furthering that system of teaching the 
blind to read throughout the country. 

It is stated that the viaduct over the Holborn Valley will 
be opened to the public in July or August next. 

The first important work on agriculture by Justus von 
Liebig is dated August 1, 1840, and a number of his admirers 
are anxious this year to celebrate the anniversary of that 
event, by presenting the celebrated chemist with a testimonial 
of their esteem. A committee has been formed in Géttingen 
for this purpose. They have fixed their choice on a marble 
group by Mdlle. E. May, of Munich, representing Research 
and Instruction. 

A fatal carriage accident has occurred at the village of War- 

ave, near Henley-on-Thames, Miss Annie Cooper, sister of 
fr. Lewis Cooper, who was a few years since Mayor of Read- 
ing, was out driving with a brother who has recently returned 
from California, when the horse suddenly started off at a 
furious rate down a steep hill. Both Mr. and Miss Cooper 
were thrown out of the carriage with great violence, and the 
lady sustained a severe concussion of the brain, and never 
spoke or exhibited any sign of consciousness until she died, an 
hour or two after the accident. Mr. Cooper was much in- 
jured, but is expected to recover, 

The following extraordinary announcement appeared in a 
contemporary on March 20, in regular course among the 
births : ‘‘On March 16, the wife of , of a daughter. 
Mr. requests the prayers of his friends and acquaintances 
in this his sore affliction.” 

Mrs. Lydia Beecher, relict of the late Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, aged 80 years, died at the residence of her daughter, 
Mrs. Dickinson, New York, on the 13th ult. Mrs. Beecher 
was the third wife of Dr. Lyman Beecher, and stepmother of 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 

Successful as the lectures to ladies have been in London, 
the Glasgow class for English Literature, under Prof. Nichol, 
has eclipsed them, for it numbers nearly 300. The North of 
England classes in Wolverhampton and Birmingham, to which 
Mr. J. W. Hales lectures, have been also very well attended. 
Mr. R. S. Watson’s course of lectures on Early English, 
to a mixed class of ladies and gentlemen in Newcastle, have 
had forty attendants. 

Carlton Chantler, a cab proprietor, was charged on remand 
at the Mansion-house a few days ago, with forging cheques to 
the extent of 400/. He had been for about six years in the 
service of Miss Matilda Sayer, an invalid lady residing in 
Westbourne-park, and he had been accustomed during that 
time to cash cheques for her at her bankers, Messrs. Barnett, 
Hoares, and Co. He left in the beginning of this year, and 
commenced business in the country on his own account as a 
cab proprietor, and shortly afterwards the forgeries were dis- 
covered. The prisoner had been able to cash the forged 
cheques easily because he was kriown as the servant of Miss 
Sayer. He made no defence, and was committed for trial. 

The Progrés de Lyon gives an account of a horrible at- 
tempt by a mother to burn her child, aged two years, by 
putting him head foremost into a stove. Terrible screams 
attracted the neighbours. They succeeded with difficulty in 
saving the child, who already had not only his face dreadfully 
burnt, but had lost one eye. Whilst they were attending to 
the child the mother ran away, and, having gained a secluded 
spot, tried to hang herself. The neighbours arrived in time 
to cut her down before death. 

On Palm Sunday mass was celebrated in the Chapel of the 
Tuileries, with great pomp and ceremony. Three enormous 
palms were placed before the seats occupied by the Emperor, 
the Empress, and the Prince Imperial. Before the preaching 
and immediately after the creed, a distribution of the rameaux 
bénits was made. 
branches for their Majesties and the Prince Imperial were 


vi raat of persons selling branches of box, the substitute 
fait fal” he the vendors reaped a good harvest from the 


are Auvergne, Touraine, and Brittany. The annual import 


giving a profit of 70c. per kilogram 
120,000 or 130,000fr. for the 12,000 bundles brought into 
market. : 

Last week, Elizabeth Cook, aged fifteen months, set her 
clothes on fire while locked up in a room (in the absence of 
her mother), at Rosoman-mews, Clerkenwell. A lad named 
Field heard her cries, and, seizing an axe, broke open the door, 
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extinguished. She died in about half-an-hour. 


Mme. Adelina Patti’s promise to sing has doubled the 


prices of tickets at the Brussels Opera House. 

The sum of 10,0002. has been left by the late Mr. Crowley, 
of Hagley-road, Birmingham, for the foundation of an orphan 
asylum in that town. 

A Protestant Jubilee is to be held fext autumn at Berlin, 
to form a counterpoise to the council to assemble at Rome. A 
preparatory meeting is to take place at Worms after Whitsun- 
tide. 

Lapy SHOPLIFTERS IN Paris.—Two well-dressed ladies, 
mother and daughter, were arrested for shop-lifting on Thurs- 
day last week at the drapery establishment of the Villes-de- 
France, in the Rue de Richelieu, Paris. On entering they 
were remarked by one of the assistants, who remembered that 
on a former occasion they had inspected different pieces of 
silk without purchasing anything, and that after they had 
left several articles were missing, He accordingly kept a 
watch on them, and detected the younger secreting a silk 
dress beneath her mantle. They were given into custody, 
and on their apartments being searched a large quantity of 
silks, lace, ladies’ underclothing, &c., were found, many of 
which were identified by the proprietor of the Villes-de-France 
as having been stolen from him. The ladies. who belong to 
a highly-respectable family, were afterwards liberated on the 
bail of a former avoué of the Tribunal of the Seine. 

ENTHRONEMENT OF THE BisHop oF Lincoutn.—The en- 
thronement of the Right Rev. Dr. Christopher Wordsworth 
took place at Lincoln Cathedral on Tuesday. The bishop 
was received by the Dean of Lincoln, the Archdeacon of 
Nottingham, the Archdeacon of Lincoln, the Archdeacon of 
Stowe, the Chancellor of the Cathedral, the Precentor, Arch- 
deacon Paul, &. The attendance of the public was very 
considerable. A procession was formed at the western door, 
where the bishop was received, and passed down towards the 
choir, appropriate anthems being sung. The bishop was con- 
ducted by the dean and archdeacons to the Communion table. 
The dean afterwards led the bishop to his throne, upon 
which he was formally installed. Full choral service was 
then performed. : 

Two actions arising out of the accident to the Irish mail 
train at Abergele in August last have just been tried, and one 
of them is of interest to ladies. At Kingston, the widow of 
a footman in the service of Lord and Lady Farnham sued the 
Company for damages, and by consent it was arranged that a 
claim made by the young man’s mother should be inquired 
into at the same time. The claim of the mother was founded 
upon the fact that the deceased had been in the habit of contri- 
butingtowardshersupport. His earnings were about 60/. a-year, 
and at the time of his death he had more than 100/. in a 
savings bank. The jury gave 350/. to the widow and 1501. to 
the mother. ! aca 

A strange suicide through love difficulties is reported. On 
Tuesday morning an inquest was held at the Royal Oak 
Tavern, Galway-street, St. Luke’s, respecting the death of 
John William Bishop, aged twenty-two years, who had 
poisoned himself. Mrs. Bishop, Central-street, said that the 
deceased was her son. He was a gold pencil-case maker. He 
had been in love with a young girl for five years, and he was 
engaged to be married to her. That engagement was suddenly 
broken off. He was a very steady young man, and he was a 
teetotaller. He had been very excited since the explosion in 
Clerkenwell. He had had pains in his head. He had not 
been quite right in his mind since then.—Mr. Bishop, 
the father of the deceased, said he had called upon 
the parents of the girl, and he had heard that they 
objected to the engagement being carried out. On 
Saturday morning he found the deceased lying dead on a bed 
in his room. There was a paper marked ‘‘ Poison” and a glass 
near him. On a table was the following letter: ‘‘ Read this 
and be careful of the glass. Dear Brother—Oh, Ted, may 
God bless you for ever and ever. Dear Mother—May God re- 
ceive you and bless you when you die. Dear Father—May 
God grant you everlasting life. My dear brother and sisters 
—God bless you and be your guiding star through this life, 
and grant you all sweet life everlasting. God be ever with 
dear Clara Spratt. Ted, you may have my sword and guitar, 
When God calls us we cannot disobey him. Good-bye for 
ever and ever and ever. Amen.”-—Dr. Kay said that the de- 
ceased had poisoned himself with strychnine, which he had 
mixed with water in a glass. The jury returned a verdict of 
suicide while of unsound mind. 

Another unsuccessful application to admit Mdme. Rachel to 
bail was made on Wednesday morning. The application was 
first made to Mr. Justice Mellor, but he declined to hear it, 
and referred the applicants to Mr. Justice Blackburn. The 
application was accordingly made to that learned judge, Mr. 
Justice Willes being also present. The sureties proposed were 
Mr. William Spencer Johnson, printer, and Mr. Henry Smith 
Frost, engineer. Mr. Johnson was not objected to, but Mr. 
Frost was examined at some length, and his answers being un- 
satisfactory, Mr. Justice Blackburn refused to accept him as 
bail. Madame Rachel therefore remains in Newgate. 

An action in which Mrs. Borradaile, the prosecutor of 
Mdme. Rachel, was the defendant, was tried on Tuesday at 
the Kingston Assizes. The plaintiff was Miss Sarah Sutton, a 
lady who described herself as a ‘‘ literary and monetary agent ” 
and an accountant ; and she sought to recover the sum of 
1607. 18s. for services alleged to have been rendered by her to 
Mrs. Borradaile during the prosecution of Mdme. Rachel. 
Miss Sutton became acquainted with Mrs. Borradaile in 
Whitecross-street Prison in 1866, and, according to her 
own statement, Mrs. Borradaile, feeling herself unable to 
deal with Mdme. Rachel, gladly availed herself of 
the superior ability of Miss Sutton to draw up 
her case so as to render it intelligible, and to make the neces- 
sary inquiries and procure the necessary witnesses. The 
items in Miss Sutton’s claim were drawn up after the style of 
a solicitor’s bill; but it appeared from her cross-examination 
that she kept no boooks. She was examined and _ cross- 
examined at great length. She stated that she lad been 
editor and proprieter of the London Review, and had lost 
money by it. Mrs. Borradaile had agreed to pay her 
for her assistance at the rate of a guinea a- day while 
she was engaged and 5 per cent. upon any money either 
obtained for her or saved for her. It appeared, how- 
ever, that Miss Sutton’s negotiations for loans had eee 
through. On the part of Mrs. Borradaile it was represente 
that the claim was exorbitant and absurd, and Miss Sane 
was denouncec. as living by her wits, and as having sore 
herself upon Mrs. Borradaile, and concocted a claim yon 
any real foundation, as a kind of ‘‘female attorney. Pe ine 
Borradaile herself was called and examined in contradic aa 
the case for the plaintiff. She gave her evidence, it 1s s - ae 
‘‘ with great clearness and positiveness, and some eta 
tone,” and denied that anything whatever was said abou pay 
ing Miss Sutton ; Miss Sutton had herselt offered such assistance 
as she had rendered, and that was but slight. In the course 
of her examination Mrs. Borradaile stated that she was in 
the receipt of a pension as the widow of Colonel Borradaile, 


of what they have to do. 


a more public stage of action. , 
not unworthy duties if discharged in a worthy spirit, 
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aining property, 
between 4,000/. and 5,0002. In a letter which was produced 
Miss Sutton had spoken of Mrs. Borradaile as “‘an unso- 
phisticated gentlewoman,” but she admitted having told that 
lady she was a fool hundreds of times. Her opportunity of 
making Mrs. Borradaile’s acquaintance was due, she said, to 
the fact of her having been security for a friend. The jury, 
after a long absence from court, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff for 5/. 


Among the many sad episodes of the Reign of Terror was 
the execution of the young poet, André Chénier. His portrait 
has been painted by Dénéche, and has been hung in the salon 
in the Palais de I’\ndustrie, where the academy will open its 
annual exhibition of paintings in afew weeks. The guillotine, 
at least the principal one, in 1794, was erected on the Place 
de la Concorde, near the opening of the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées. It was here Marie Antoinette was beheaded and 
Chénier. By a curious coincidence the case, containing the 
latter’s portrait, upset in this very spot a few days ago, as it 
was en route for the Exhibition building. 

BALANCE OF THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE KINGDOMS IN 
AN AquarRiuM.—In Chambers’s Miscellany we find the follow- 
ing. In remarking upon the result of his experiments, Mr, 
Warrington observes : ‘‘ Thus we have that admirable balance 
sustained between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
that in a liquid element. The fish, in its respiration, consumes 
the oxygen held in solution by the water as atmospheric air, 
furnishes cabonic acid, feeds on the insects and young snails, 
and excretes material well adapted as a rich food to the plant, 
and well fitted for its luxuriant growth. The plant, by its 
respiration, consumes the carbonic acid produced by the tish, 
appropriating the carbon to the construction of its tissues and 
and fibres, and liberates the oxygen in its gaseous state to 
sustain the healthy functions of the animal life ; at the same 
time that it feeds on the rejected matter, which hag fulfilled 
its} purposes in the nourishment of the fish and snail, and 
preserves the water constantly in a clean and healthy con- 
dition. While the slimy snail, finding its proper nutriment 
in the decomposing vegetable matter and minute confervoid 
growth, prevents their accumulation by removing them; and 
by its vital powers converts what would otherwise act as a 
poison into a rich and fruitful nutriment, again to constitute a 
pabulum for the vegetable growth, while it also acts the 
important part of a purveyor to its finny neighbours,” This 
perfect adjustment in the economy of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, whereby the vital functions of each are permanently 
maintained, is one of the most beautiful phenomena of organic 
nature. In the marine aquarium the presence of molluscs is 
as necessary as in the fresh-water aquarium, to prevent an ex- 
cessive growth of conferve, which otherwise soon make the 
water turbid with their innumerable green seeds or spores, and 


obscure the glass by establishing themselves upon it in vast 


colonies. The common periwinkle, topshell, and limpet are 
very suitable for this purpose. 
Tue LApigEs’ Cry, NoTHInG To po !—There is plenty of 


work for the ablest women at home, in the parish, in litera- 
ture, in self-culture, and in discharging the reasonable de- 


mands of society, without the need of organising a huge army 
of sisters of charity in order to give our women careers, The 


truth is that the ladies’ cry for more work refers not so much 


to the amount that there is for them to do as to the quality 
Some are inclined to rebel against 
the domestic and lighter social duties, and to demand 
They forget that these are 


with judgment, method, charity, and all the other 
excellencies of a  well-disciplined mind. Thousands 
of most highly-trained men spend their lives in dis- 
charging duties which in respect of grandeur are no finer 
than the light offices which the souls of these ladies loathe, 
Pettiness does not consist in dving petty things, but in doing 
them in a petty spirit. It may be a consolation to us, when 
reflecting on the hopelessness of attempting to provide such 
careers for women on a large scale, on the futility of all the 
suggestions for that purpose made by the supporters of this 
theory (not excluding that of our ‘girl of the period ”), 
and on the doubtfulness of the gain to society at large 
if such suggestions could be carried out, to bethink 
ourselves that no such provision is really necessary. 
The fact is that two alternatives lie open to the would- 
be reformers of women. Shall they agitate for social and 
political changes in order to get careers for their protegés 
which may stimulate them to improve their minds? or shall 
they set their hands to the task of providing for them a 
better education, so as to fit them to do their duty, in what- 
ever state they may be placed, with thoughtful intelligence ? 
Shall they run our daughters through the gauntlet of public 
life in the conviction that that great trial will eventually con- 
vince them of the necessity of self-culture? or shall they begin 
at the other end, providing the means of culture for them, in 
the firm faith that that is not only the way to keep their minds 
innocent and quiet, but also to procure for them whatever is 
desirable of enlarged spheres of work and usefulness, by show- 
ing how well they can discharge the duties which society has 
already assigned them? ‘The first of these is the line of Miss 
Lydia Becker; the second, of Miss Mmily Davies, And, 
without wishing to disparage unduly the efforts of any earnest 
woman for what she believes to be the improvement of her 
sex, a thoughtful man must feel that the second ig 
of the. two the wiser course; the one which is most 
practical, most sensible, least dangerous, and most likely 
to secure the sympathy of the mass of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. The revelations of the state of 
girls’ education made in the reports of the schools inquiry 
commission ; of its deplorable hollowness, irregularity, 
expense, and superficiality ; of its utter inadequacy in respect 
of the means, the matter, and the manner of instruction, may 
convince those who could not, or would not, believe it before, 
how great a reform is wanted. Here, then, is work for the girl 
of the period. If she cannot be a pattern, let her at least be 
useful as a beacon. If itis too late for her to free herself from 
the despetism of ignorance—if she must remain the wretched 
thrall of those fatal sirens ‘the accomplishments ”—let her 
at least try to save her younger sisters and nieces from 
such a fate. Let her drop politcal and social agitation, which 
alienate from her cause even sympathetic and generous men, 
and let her bend all her faculties to the task of winning a 
better education for her sex. Let her coax, plead, write, and 
influence by all possible means the conscience or the feelings 
of fathers and brothers. Let her leave crying to society that 
she has nothing to do, and busy herself with helping to secure 
that ‘no such misfortune shall await the rising generation of 
Englishwomen.—Macmillan’s Magazine, 


“‘T have suffered from indigestion and Diliousness for many 
years, and never received any benefit from medicines I had 
taken for it until I tried Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, which proved, 
before I had used one bottle, quite efficacious—J.. L. HAy.ock, 
16, Huntingdon-st., Manchester, July15, 1867.—o P, D, & Son.” 
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Dotes Interesting and (Dov. 
———— 


In the last volume of records, published by the Record 
Ommission in Calcutta, appears a marriage notice to the 

effect that on the tenth day of a certain month in the year 
1810, Richmond Thackeray, Esq., of the Hon. Company’s 
Civil Service, was married in Calcutta to Miss Anne Becher. 

he Madras Mail fancies these were the parents of the great 
Novelist, and asks, if this is the same Thackeray who assisted 
Munro in settling the Ceded Districts, and who was stationed 
or some years at Adoni, in Bellary ? 

Excavations were carried out lately at Pompeii, in the pre- 
ence of the Prince and Princess of Piedmont. Senator Pro- 
fessor Fiorelli caused the earth to be removed which covered 
Some houses, They found in one of them a bronze seal, the 
length and thickness of a finger, with the name of its owner, 
“Pantera, son of Caius and of the Flaminian tribe.” They 
also found a wooden casket, encircled by bands of bronze with 
Sraceful decorations ; amongst others six heads of the same 
metal, and of fine workmanship ; the wood was almost en- 

Irely consumed by the damp, excepting parts near the hinges. 

‘hey also discovered a brazier in smooth bronze, objects in 
ape (most of them in pieces), and a woman’s necklace in blue 
glass, 

Car Rinaine A Bett.—I venture, says the correspondent 
of a contemporary, to give you the following: I have in my 
Possession a white (nearly true bred) Angola tom-cat, about 

our or five years old, which being a great pet is in the habit 
of sleeping in my bedroom, and is let out every morning as 
80on as the servants are up, about seven o’clock. One morn- 
ing some three weeks ago, having been at a ball the night 
efore, I was sleepy, and did not hear the servants or the cat 
Scratching, as he usually did, at the door. There is a bell- 
Tope at the bed head, near the door. The cat finding his 
Scratching of no use must have stood up on his hind legs (for 
€ rope 1s some distance from the ground) and caught at this. 
At all events he pulled the bell with such a clash that 1 
heard it ; the maid of course came, and the cat was let out. 
his was probably accidental, but the curious thing is he has 
Tung the bell every morning since, and on more than one 
Occasion twice when the first has failed. It is a considerable 
effort for him to do so, as he has to stretch up at full (I 
Watched him without his being aware); he then gets the 
tassel between his paws and lets himself down with all his 
Weight, and generally clashes the bell so that it is heard over 
the house. Of course [ make it a point of letting him out at 
once. I trust to your love of animals to forgive this long 
account.—F, A. C, (Yarmouth). : 

The young ladies of Dover, Wayne County, Indiana, have 
formed a society for the redemption of young men from bad 
habits. Each of the members has pledged herself not to re- 
relve the attentions of any young man who uses liquor, to- 

‘acco, or profane language. 

ere is a concise but hopeful love letter, written by a 
Colorado miner : “Laven years is rather long to kort a gal, 

ut ile have you yit, Cate.” 

Some rather curious statistics have been collected in refer- 
€nce to the composition of the House of Commons. It is said 
to contain 338 university graduates, among whom are 15] of 

xford and 122 of Cambridge. There are 287 members who 
Were educated at public schools, 131 at Eton, 68 at Harrow, 

9 at Rugby, and the remainder in smaller numbers at others. 
Of the nobility there are 3 Irish peers and 106 sons of peers. 
»4e barristers number 120, the members in the army 98, those 
in the navy 13. Commerce is represented by 15 bankers and 

6 engaged in other kinds of business, There are 10 fathers 
Who have sons sitting with them in the House, 24 pairs of 
brothers, and 3 brothers of one family. 

. New Marriacr Ceremony.—Upon the authority of the 
‘ris correspondent of the Telegraph, the following is the 
atest marriage ceremony: Priest to the bridegrocm, sxtat. 
8ixty—‘*Do you marry this woman under any delusion?” 
*No.” “Are you bald?” ** Yes,” ‘‘Any teeth?” ‘* No.” 
“Do you wear flannel?” Yes,” ‘“You believe in rheu- 

matism and have faith in gout?” Yes.” “You are ut- 
erly bored and incapable of being amused?” ‘ Yes.” ‘You 

Care for nobody but yourself?” * Certainly not.” ‘‘ Not 
or your bride?” ‘* Naturally not.” ‘Very good ; then 

ee two are united in the name of the law. Make her 
appy.’ 

Dean Ramsay states that ‘at Hawick the people used to 
Wear wooden clogs, which make a clanking noise on the pave- 
ment. A dying old woman had some friends by her bedside, 
Who said to her, ‘Weel, Jenny, ye are gaun to heeven, an’ 
8in you should see our folk ye can tell them that we're a’ 
Weel.’ To which Jenny replied, ‘ Weel, gin I shud see them, 

Se tell them, but you manna expect that I am to gang clank 
Clanking through heeven looking for your folk.’ ” 

‘oven Use oF A CuicNon.—A few days ago a somewhat 
fashionably-attired female presented herself at the lodge gate 
°! the infirmary in Newcastle, and politely asked for permis- 
®lon to visit a patient. The head porter of that institution, 
W2ose duty it is to see that nothing is admitted which would 
Violate the rules, on scanning the applicant, observed some- 

Ing protruding from the side of the chignon worn by her, 

Ich bore a strong resemblance to a cork. On closer obser- 
vation, he discovered that the fair applicant for admission had 
Cleverly concealed a phial of whisky in her chignon, which 
Was one of considerable amplitude. The prohibited article 
ne at once taken possession of, whereupon the owner beat a 

asty retreat without seeing the patient. : 

. newly-married couple at Lille descended from their 
Carriages on Saturday week at the Salle des Pas Perdus, in 
oe er to leave by the train. They were escorted by their 
Mmnily and many friends. The happy bridegroom stopped to 
2Y one of the coachmen 18fr., the price due for carriages. 
18 better half thought the price exaggerated and demanded 

abatement ; a discussion ensued, and suddenly the noise 
4% vigorous box on the ears was heard ; the husband had 


just received a specimen of matrimonial authority—which he 
hla have returned with interest but for the interference of 


8 friends, This scene was enjoyed by those travellers 
‘iting at the station for the departure of the train, who had 


Not better-halves, 


mn toLLoway's Pitts—HEeAttn’s Founratn.—It cannot 
bie be necessary to remind any intelligent reader that the 
vi "ity of the blood determines every invalid’s health and 
eres Holloway’s medicine searches out the slightest taint 
cine te vital fluid, and neutralises or expels it, so that the 
deg lation supports the system, in place of sowing the seeds of 
on a ‘Ven epidemics are advancing, and disease ig steadily 
like t i increase, it behoves every one to have a restorative 
liveserers Pills ready to set right any irregularity in stomach, 
uita, Owels, or kidneys. Holloway’s treatment is especially 
. a le for the young, delicate, and nervous, who are most 
‘ eptible of any prevailing sickness, and whom violent 
asures would endanger little less than the epidemic, 


Whe Dumourist. 


TO LET. 


To be let at a very delicate rate, 

A snug little house in a fine, healthy state, 
‘Tis a bachelor’s heart and the agent is chance, 
Affection the rent—to be paid in advance. 

The owner, as yet, has possessed it alone, 

So the fixtures are not of much value ; but soon 
’Twill be furnish’d by Cupid himself, if a wife 
Take a lease for the term of her natural life. 
The tenant will have a few taxes to pay— 
Love, honour, and—heaviest item—obey. 

As for the good-will, the owner’s inclined 

To have that, if agreeable, settled in kind. 
Provided true title, by proof, can be shown 

To a heart unencumbered and free as his own. 
So ladies, dear ladies, pray do not. forget, 
Here’s an excellent bachelor’s habitation to let. 


Why is a baby like a sheaf of wheat? Because it is first 
cradled, then thrashed, and finally becomes the flower of the 
family. 

Female rings—Ladies’ sewing circles. 

The most popular sets at balls—Corsets. 

Advice to people who dye their hair—Keep it dark. 

F Not every man may be a bishop, even though he has a Jaun- 
ress. 

Ladies in New Orleans construct their paniers of old news- 
papers, which was demonstrated the other day by a polite 
youth who endeavoured to remove a trailing encumbrance 
from a lady’s skirt and brought down the whole edifice. 

A Chicago newspaper contains an account of the production 
of a new play, and says the audience ‘sat spell-bound.” Not 
a soul quitted the theatre. There were only four persons pre- 
sent. One was deaf, and the other three were asleep.” 


GETTING INTO SOCIETY ; OR, THE VEIL REMOVED. 
An elderly booby, with less sense than tin, 

Being anxious Society's favours to win, 

And mix on a par with the titled and great, 

Went and purchased a nice little landed estate. 

He succeeded in adding J.P. to his name, 

But Society turned up its nose all the same. 

It remembered the counter, yard measure, and scales 
(You know ’tis proverbial the pride of old Wales) ; 
The county was crusty—he could not get in— 
Society thought more of blue blood than tin. 

So then he determined to sell off his place, 

Shake the dust from his feet, and start fresh in the race : 
And the first thing he did was to advertise well 

In the Yelegraph, Times, the Standard, and Bell, 
His estate and his standing, his wonderful wealth, 
His requirements, wants, little daughter, and self. 


A keen, clever party employed as a tout 

For a nice set of hoaxers, soon spied the thing out. 
The plot well digested, the rules were laid down, 

My lord, and my lady, the Laird of Dunbrown, 

Were pressed into service, and names great and grand, 
The highest in Europe, the élite of our land, 

Looked lovely on paper ; so Booby, elate, 

Went chuckling and boasting, in half-crazy state, 

Of the noble acquaintance he’d made at St. 
Where he shortly intended to marry and dwell, 

And some letters that passed between him and the erew 
Will reveal in true colours the whole thing to you :— 


‘* My dear Mr. Brown, I look forward in hope 

To your advent at Xmas—I vow ’tis no joke. 

My dear friend the Duchess desires me to say 

How she, too, anticipates meeting one day, 

For your letters and carte have quite charméd her Grace ; 
She declares that old family’s stamped on your face. 

I expect Lady Jane and her brother Sir John 

To pay me a visit en route to Dinan; 

She is perfectly lovely, I wish you could meet, 

Lay your hand, and your fortune, and heart at her fect. 
Remember, a carriage and pair you must do. 

Though of nice ‘carriage people’ I know not a few, 

Still ’tis really essential, ’twill strengthen your hand. 
’Tis the true ‘ Upper Ten ;’ it will give you a stand.” 


** My dearest Lady, your favour’s to hand, 

And I am obediently yours at command. 

You shall do as you like with my carriage and place, 
If you only can let me have speech of her Grace, 
But while you consent to patronise me, 

I still want a lady to manage Miss B. 

So will you look out for a person of mind, 

A lady by birth, genteel, and refined ; 

But not of that rank that she ever could dream 

I could make her my wife, or I fear she may scheme 
To become Mrs. Brown, while the wife that I want 
Must decidedly be a lady of rank.” 


“‘ Dearest Lizzy, the Booby at last has come down ; 
He speaks like a shopman, and looks like a clown ; 
And oh, my dear girl, it makes my blood rile, 
When he murders his H’s, and talks of ‘sweet ile,’ 
A ‘nice line of veal,’ and a turkey well ‘ biled.’ 
How can I present him my own dearest child ? 
But 1 know he is rich, so I hope to get in 

To the very first set, with my rank and his tin,” 


Bobby James and his friends, Messrs. Robinson, Jones, 

Were taking their outing, and airing their bones, 

AtS one day, when they saw with surprise 

Their old neighbour Brown, in his novel disguise. 

So they sifted the matter, and fished out the truth; 

And having been tradesmen themselves in their youth, 

Determined to save him from high-titled friend, 

Though he, too, had been guilty of fibs without end. 

And they opened his eyes ; so the bubble has burst, 

And poor Brown remains in his chrysalis crust, 

A lesson for men who vainly deem wealth, 

Unaided by worth, is enough in itself. —FIREFLy. 

‘At what a rate that girl’s tongue is going,” said a lady, 
looking complacently at her daughter, who was discussing 
some subject of appareut interest with a handsome young 
clergyman. ‘* Yes,” replied a satirical neighbour; ‘her 
tongue is going at the cu-rate.” 

A lovelorn swain broke a wish-bone with his ‘heart's 
queen,’’ somewhere up in New Hampshire. ‘ Neow, what 
do you wish, Sally 7’ demanded Jonathan, with a tender grin 
of expectation. ‘I wish I was handsome,” replied the 
damsel,—‘‘handsome as—Queen Victoria !” ** Jerusalem ! 
what a wish,” replied Jonathan, ‘‘when you're handsome 
‘nuff neow! But I'll tell you what I wish—I wish you was 
locked in my arms and the key was lost!” 


(From Punch.) 

The only Company not Limited by Act of Parliament.—Bad 
Company. 

DIALOGUE From NEros.—Sharp Boy: Yes, Uncle, I’m out 
of my teens. Uncle: Why, you're not sixteen yet. Sharp 
Boy : Never said I was. But I’ve got cloth clothes on now. 
Oncle (behind his age): Well, what’s that got to do with it ? 
Sharp Boy: Why, I’m out of my velvet-teens. Give us six- 
pence, Uncle.—Exit Uncle. 

A Light Employment.—Cleaning windows. 

A Castjfor Another Drama of Real Life, to be entitled 
“* Fettered.’’—The Siamese Twins. 

From the North.—‘‘ Bezique !” said an old Yorkshireman, 
who had been reading all the controversy about the game, ‘I 
be zique of it.” 

(From Fun). 

From Our HALF-BAKED CoRRESPONDENT.—Bakers must 
find it hard to please. Is their bread “light” ? they are 
justly fined ; is it ‘‘ heavy ”? away flies their custom. 

Goop, iF Trur.—The very man for “ pot-boilers *— 
Calderon, 

A GOOD REASON. 
I cannot sing the old songs— 
I cannot sing the new ; 
Although there are, I’m told, songs 
Of both kinds not a few. 


But then you see to bea 

Great singer’s something choice— 
And I have no idea 

Of time—or tune—or voice. 


THE SILVER WEDDING. 
A cENTURY strikes its quarter-hour, 
To mark the years so swiftly fled 
Since the sweet marriage vows were said 
That gave your lives their richest dower. 


Those years on both have left their trace— 
The manly life hath manlier grown; 
And she, for girlish beauty flown, 

Finds tenderer beauty in its place. 


Time takes—but gives more largely still 
To all who use his gifts aright— 
Patience, and power; the prescient sight 

That looks beyond the clouds of ill ; 


And faith that grasps the unseen good, 
And fills the voids of life with joy 
Subtle as life, when no alloy 

Taints the rich fulness of the blood. 


What matters, though on cheek and brow 
Are seen some deep’ning lines of care, 
And gleams of silver in the hair 

Proclaim life’s autumn cometh now ? 


The passing years reveal this truth — 
That hearts where Love hath built his shrine 
Clasp life immortal and divine, 

Since Love is everlasting youth. 


The generous faith—the fervid glow— 
The boundless trust of each in each— 
All feelings too refined for speech 

Which once ye knew ye still do know ; 


And joy, and grief, and anxious care, 
And, haply, many a hope decayed ; 
Life’s pleasant sunlight, and its shade, 

And the sweet sanctities of prayer 


Have hallowed all your wedded days, 
And made your hearts more truly one ; 
So Love’s perpetual benison 

Is yours, through all life’s devious ways; 


And for your ‘Silver Wedding ” ring 
The joy-bells with their sweetest chime, 
While, woven with the poci’s rhyme, 

A warm ‘‘ God bless you !” here we bring. 


Mr. Edmund Yates telis the following anecdote of the late 
J. F. Herring, the animal painter : A dozen years ago he 
painted a small picture for one of our best known dealers, and 
received a cheque in payment. The cheque was written ona 
slip of paper, ‘‘ Pay Mr. J. F. Herring,” and duly signed, but 
without the insertion of the words ‘‘bearer,” or ‘to order,” 
and the clerk at the Union Bank looked very doubtfully, first 
at it and then at the person presenting it. The artist noticed 
this, and demanded what was wrong. The clerk explained. 
“Don’t you see it’s payable to J. F. Herring?” do,” 
said theclerk. ‘Well, Iam he.” ‘How do I know that?” 
said the clerk. ‘*Do you know what J. F. Herring is?” 
‘* Rather,” said the clerk ; ‘I’ve got the ‘Three Members 
of the Temperance Society’ at home.” Herring was de- 
lighted. He seized the pen, and, on a sheet of blotting-paper 
lying on the counter, dashed off a sketch of some horses’ 
heads. ‘* What do you think of that?” said he, handing it 
across. The clerk paid him at once. 


Manocany.—For domestic uses mahogany was first known 
in England in 1720, when Dr. Gibbons, a physician, residing 
in King-street, Covent-garden, received a few planks from his 
brother, a captain in the West India trade. After much 
trouble, occasioned by the wood being too hard for the tools 
generally used by carpenters, a candle-box and a bureau were 
made by Woolaston, cabinetmaker, of Long-acre, and excited 
much admiration for the beauty of the wood. The facts be- 
came known, more planks were pagenne: and the cabinet- 
maker employed realised a fortune by making articles of furni- 
ture in mahogany. From that year this wood began to 
supersede walnut and pear-tree in the houses of the nobility. 

A Success UNPRECEDENTED, — MARAVILLA Cocoa Is 
PERFECTION.—The Globe Says: ‘* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others, For homeo- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage. ”"—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wortp’s Harr REsTorER on 
Dressrne never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S, A. Allen's 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers, Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A. BORGEN & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


A 
142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection of 


DANISH JEWELLERY, 
DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, 
DANISH FURNITURE, 
DANISH PIANOFORTES, 
DANISH PORCELAIN, 
DANISH BISQUIT, 

DANISH IVORY GOODS, 
DANISH PICTURES, 

DANISH SCULPTURE, &c, &o, 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 
IN DENMARK, 


— 


MPROVED SLATE-PENCIL.— 
Thirteen Sticks and Holder, packed in neat wooden 
box, post free, 8 stamps ; or Two Boxes, containing Twenty- 
six Sticks and Two Holders, post free for 14 stamps. This 
Slate-pencil is of excellent quality, and the sticks so made 
that they do not require to be sharpened with a pen-knife. 
JOHN GERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


OHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112, Regent- 
street, near the Quadrant, is DISPOSING OF 
a large quantity of valuable and highly-finished 
STOCK, considerably under cost price, as, 
owing to the death of his late partner, it must 
be sold to close accounts. Dressing-cases, Dres- 
sing and Travelling Bags, Writing-cases, Des- 
patch Boxes, and Fancy Gilt Goods, cases of 
Plated Dessert Knives, a small quantity of 
Plated Ware of first-class quality, very cheap ; 
also the usual and extensive Stock of General 
Cutlery, Tea Trays, Work Boxes, Bagatelle 
Tables, &c.—A great variety of Wedding Pre- 
sents of the latest fashions. 


V RS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 
Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d, 


Night Dresses trimmed) Doe 5s he Ode OC. 
Chemises ..- .- ee ie Ber 2s. 0d. 
Knickerbocker Drawers (with 4s. 6d 

rich lace and insertion) ” res 
Drawers (trimmed).. oe eet gy et oe OG: 
Jacket Bodice 7a an are =" ty 1s. 6d. 


Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 
country on receipt of P.O.O., or town reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s. 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
eharges. 

Ladies waited on at their own residences. Left-off Ward- 
robes exchanged or purchased, 

IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, 8. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 


AND 


GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Sharo. 
Presipent.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


ARBITRATORS. Locat Councit. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 


Right Hon. Earl Lich-| John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
field. W.R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 


&c., &., &c. 
W. Swixpteacrst, Manager and Secretary. 


The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realised by workmen employed on tho 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, euclosing postage stamp. 

Office: 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


MHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “* LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 
Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London : Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


YE QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
WHORE delight in every part of the civilised 
NS pe ey, are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
Packed aat no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
tes Ao: sen anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 

: ceipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 


Depots No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tuos. Grevin Porrer, Patentee. 


IGHT.—At No. 11, OXFORD.- 
Jj STREET, and there only, is supplied the transe 
dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT, «4 boon to 
the literary toiler.”—Sunday Times. “Night becomes 
sents day.”—Review. “ With such a genial light for 
winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.” Report on Light.—Tuos. G. Porrer, Patentee. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, H.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 84., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 


King William-street, City ; and send Teas, 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


Coffees, and Spices Garriace FRex to any Railway Station or Market 


Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


168 REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 
MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and ‘unrivalled assortment of Com- 


menced and Finished 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 
LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 


M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-stReET, LonDON. 


(Opposite the Scho Bazaar.) 


M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest pices. 


INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES. A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 


BERLIN WOOL & FANCY WAREMOUSE. 


Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXFORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


MONG the latest triumphs of modern skill, in the adaptation of Machinery 
for purposes of general utility, combining Cheapness with Beauty of effect, now before the 


Public, is a 


TRIMMING 


IMITATING HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY, 


BY A NEW PROCESS, 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL, 


Which they rightly call 


EXCELSIOR. 


For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, its StRENGTH is greater than 
ny previously known—Cheapness, Richness of Effect, and Durability being the great aim of the 


Patentees. 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


No. 


1. The Princess Dagmar 
2. Miss Braddon 
3. Adelina Patti 
4. Dr. Mary Walker 
6. Princess Helena 
6. Miss Marsh 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 
8. Jean Ingelow 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
10. Eliza Cook 
11. Mrs. 8. C. Hall 
12. Florence Nightingale 
13. Hon. Mrs. Norton 
14, Mrs. E. M. Ward 
15. Mary Howitt 
16. Lady Eastlake 
17. Lady Baker 
18. Mrs. Therneycroft 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour 
20. Rosa Bonheur 
21, Miss Herbert 
22. Miss Parr (“‘ H. Lee”) 
23. Mrs, Gladstone 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 
25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 
26. Arabella Goddard 
27. Adelaide A. Proctor 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 
29. Agnes Strickland 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 
32, Miss Jewsbury 
33. Mrs. Bray 
814, Mrs. Sigourney 
35, Eliza Meteyard 
36. Mrs. Bayly 
37. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 
38. Mrs. Oliphant 
39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
40. Mrs, Jameson 
41. Mddlo, C. Nilsson 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, 
102, Flect Street, London. 


No. 


. Empress Charlotte 

. Miss Emily Faithful 

. Miss Burdett Coutts 

. Harriet Martineau 

. Catherine Sinclair 

. Bessie Rayner Parkes 
. Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 
. Charlotte Corday 

. Anne Thomas 

. Letitia Eliza Landon 

. Mary Wollstonecraft 

. Mrs. Hemans 

. Mrs. Linton 

. Countess Hahn-Hahn: 
. Mrs. Gatty 

. Florence Marryatt 

. Queen of the Greeks 

. Fanny Fern 

. Lady Herbert of Lea 
. Kate Terry 

. Mrs. Barbauld 

. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
. Emma Jane Worboise 
. Mrs. Macquoid 

. Mrs. Charles Keano 

. Matilda B. Edwards 

_ Mrs. Mackenzie Danict 
. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 

. Mrs. Browning 

. Mrs. Carey Brock 

. Virgiaia Gabriel 

. Mdme. Schumann 

. Mrs. Tighe 

75. Sarah Tytler 

_ The Princess Margaret 
. Mary Russell Mitford 
. Charlotte Bronte 

. Mrs. Eiloart 

. Mdile. Kellogg 

. Queen Victoria 

. Madame Dudeyant 


PAPER, 


WILLIAM FREEMAN, 


No. 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
§8. 


101. 


102. 
103. 
104. 


105, 
106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
141. 
115. 


116. 


117. 
118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 
122, 


123. 


Marguerite A. Power 
Hannah More 

Malle. Titiens 

Lady Dufferin 

Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
Madame de Stael 


. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
. Countess Huntingdon 
. Countess Waldegraye 

2. Grace Aguilar 

. Fanny Kemble 

. Madame de Sevigne 

. Joan of Arc 

. A. B. Edwards 

. Miss Carpenter 


Mrs. N,. Crosland 
Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 


. Fredrika Bremer 


Queen Isabella of Spain 
Miss Hosmer 

Louisa Pyne 

Duchess of Sutherland 
Mrs. Yelverton 

Miss Minnie Hauck 
Rossini 

The Princess Louisa of Sweden 
Matilda M. Hays 
Charles Dickens 

George Macdonald 

Ney. Norman Macleod 
Madme. Sainton Dolby 
Anthony Troliope 
Edmund Yates 

William Makepeace Thackeray 
Mrs. Frances Trollope 
Alfred Tennyson 

John Ruskin 

Miss Marriott 

William Hepworth Dixon 
Mrs. Howard Paul 
Bulwer Lytton 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 
Price 7s. 6d 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8y0, price 5s. 

: [Now ready. 
a ee eI A 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 

THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Wits Gitpert, Esq., 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Margaret Mea- 
dows,” ‘‘The Weaver’s Family,” “The Rosary,” “A. 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &c., &c. In two vols., 
crown 8vo, 732 pp., price 12s, 

‘*Considered as a psychological, and even as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“¢The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spee- 
tator. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 


of a Monomaniac. By Wituian Gitpert, One vol., 
crown 8yvo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 


“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as greas 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand ”"— Times. 


“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume.... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur 
day Review. 


“Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Speec. 
tator 


“There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Slar. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey, 
By Wim Gibest, Author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. Crown &vo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d, 


“<The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ¢ Margaret 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before tho 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 


«The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,’”—A theneum, 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 
Pharisees, By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


**This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum. 


*“‘The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News. 

“If the story is an invention, we should claim for its 


author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’ FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.  Fscp. 80, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way wo 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's F: ‘amily’ is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Jonn Rose Burin. 
S.A. In one yol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


*‘The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait,’”— 
London Review. 

* There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD, 


Tales from English History. By Mrs. T. E. Freeman. 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“A story of the greatest possible interest, which eannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-strect. 


RIGGHS EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


Sold in Bottles at 8s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
1s, Conduit-strect, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
the Handkerchief known as 


“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &¢. 
a EE cp EE 


LOOK TQ YOUR TEETH. 
ME. FRANCOIS (late J eas), Surgeon- 


entist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £2 10s. asct. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive,—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square,—Consultations Free. 


BERNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
—This purifying medicine has an extraordinary effect 

incleansing the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
beautifully clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
Ulcers, and all complaints arising from impovyerish 
Blood, its effects are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle.— 
London Agents, Messrs. Newsery, 45, St. Paul’s Chassl 
yard, who are also Agents for “ ABERNETHY’S PILL 
FOR THE NERVES,” Is, 1}d, and 2s, 9d. a box. 


Apri. 8, 1869.1 


Now ready, cloth flush, price 3s. 6d., 


SALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: * 
Dramati oses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Matic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 


Tescription, 
London : William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street. 


In crown 8yo, boards, price Is., 


HOUSE and its FURNISHINGS : 
5 SWAree to CHOOSE a HOUSE and FURNISH If at 
“Howe L_ EXPENSE. By Mrs. Warrex, Author of 
Cards I Managed my House on £200 a-year,” ** Cookery 
aa for the Kitchen,” &c., &e. 
ni Fs 
on: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster-row; and 
PA BOR all Railway Bookstalls. 


[ADIES and EDUCATED WOMEN 
respectfully invited to consult Mrs. Egerton’s 

of Sixty Home and other Newer Employmen's for 
rge he every Class and Calling, which are attracting a 
over + Te of public interest for their marked superiority 
Enclose unremunerative pursuits usually engaged in. 
Oneas 4n addressed stamped envelope to Mrs, Egerton, 

ter, f Sixth Edition. 


or Prospectus. 
KE. 
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AND F. CROOK’S POULTRY 
PPLIANCES of every “description, ‘as supplied to 


Hey Ma; 
and atreent the Nobility, Gentry, Farmers, &c., at home 
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New Desi 
high Design POULTRY FENCES, 6s. per yard, 3 feet 
e Mcluding iron standard and bolts, and nuts for fixing. 
mae Pheasantries, Poultry and Pigeon Houses and 
sti: ™ a variety of styles. Wire Fences, Hurdles, 
Kits of every size, Gates, Stranding Wires, &c., for the 
flatts Farm, and the Garden. 
: tated List free, upon receipt of Stamped and 
ected Envelope. ‘ i 
By =H and Premises Inspected, Designs and Estimates 
ang p ted for Erecting Poultry Houses and Yards, Aviaries, 
€asantries, in Town or Country. 
E. AND F. CROOK, ' 


5, Carnaby-street, Regent-street, London W. 


[THE WANZER LOcK-stitcH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine ., 9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 6 
ene Success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
ie and the Company, haying erected an additiona 
Which actory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


4, Great Portland-street, W. 


(ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
fr tin Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriago 
en at Saad charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
£5 Value 7 time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
* rice-list sent upon application. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


SEMEN T for BROKEN ARTICLES, &. 
k ULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
an 


dt) Aterial, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
Combi, Articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 


ipp; ts, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 

Marbig © of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 

And Bo and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 

= ®, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 

be rene? that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
So] Wed, however much broken. 


KE 

And pay bottles, at Is. Sold by all respectable Chemists 

Bolg In ent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Ventor and Maker, 


J FOULKEs, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


} 


gJ 
t 


B 
¥ Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison's Ar 


THR SE FOR 
pManuher ‘WING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER, 
en} red solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
bli he Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
feati eo m. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


Has PICTURE FRAMES, 
“mM SOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


: 8nd Back 9. p 
Picture eo 2s, 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
ortment ap aee the Illustrated London News, A large 
ak Ser ieee Peale and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
he lowest ste. teen of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
q, REko Y 
ES'S, 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
Established 1800, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
NOTICE. 


Ss. LEWTIS., 


Many Years Silk Buyer and Manager for SIMPSON & CO., 
HAS NOW ON SALE 
FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS WORTH OF 
SILK, SATIN, MOIRE ANTIQUE, AND SILK VELVETS. 


Silks, Plain Colours and Fancy, from 1s. 4d#. to 6s. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s 23d, to 143 114.; Velvets, Coloure1, from 
1s, 11}d. to 3s. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 11d. to 14s. 11d. The above will be the cheapest Lot ever offered to the Public. 


ADDRESS—IMPORTANT. 
5. Lewes. & CO; 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN BARS 


(Opposite Furnival’s Inn). 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 
Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH 
82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTIMATE :— 
King’s, Thread, & 


King’s, Thread, & 


Old English, Plain, Bead Pattern. Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern. 
12 Spoons, Table ... £3 12 £5 2 0 12 Forks, Table ...£412 0 ... £5 2 0 
12. = ,, ~=—-Dessert.... 2 11 316 0 12 ~=,, + Dessert... 3 8 0 412 0 
12 rye ed as 1 5 6 2 3 0 
4 3» Salt 0 7 0 012 0 £19 8 6 £27 6 0 
6 aoe. eo hehe i p 0210.26 017 O Discount, 50 percent.£9 19 6 £13 13 0 
2 300 ar avy, «sehen 114 0 
2 Ladles, Sauce 012 0 017 O £9 9 0 PlozlomU 
1 Sy SOUP rt. Lee O lil 0 


RICHARD A. GREEN haying purchased, at a great advantage for cash, a Manufacturer’s entire Stock of Spoons and 
Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers. The Prices are taken from the List usually charged to the Public 
and 50 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return at a small profit. 180 Dozen already Sold. 


RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUETS, 


Containing a Screen Fan, Violets, 3s, 6d.; Roses and other Flowers, 5s. 


RIMMEL’S ORIENTAL ASPERSO R, 


for sprinkling scented waters, 1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
Riwmew’s New Perroumes, Jhlang-Ihlangy,Nouvelle, Marquise and Grande Duchesse. 
3 in a neat box, 7s. 
Toilet Vinegar, of world-wide celeb~ity for its useful and sanitary properties, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Rose Water Crackers, 2s. per dozen. Costume Crackers (very amusing 3s, 6d. per dozen. 
Illuminated Dinner Cards, 1s. 6d. per dozen; by post for 19 stamps. 
Dinner Table Fountains, to replace the Rose Water Salver, from lis. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT-STREET; and 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
17, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 


2s, 6d. each, 


Patent Hid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

43 5d; free by post. 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 33, 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
OORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosicry 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies’ ani Gentlomon s Russian Kil Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair, 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND LUILT FOR 
H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


NESS BROTHERS, 
» 3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 
Carriages and Harness of all kin ls, for home and 
foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


~. READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Noisetess WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
=. Hire. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Neuralgia, 


MPYHE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION,—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘* Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


cqanrunces FORTHE REMOVALS OE 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


FOR y 
INDIGESTION, / 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at ls. 14d. 


23, 94., 4s. Gd., & ls. 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & 60,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 18 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


P OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 
the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are ate 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing, 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen, 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


- PERRY & CO.’S 

<2 INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
} TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 

ANTL-STAIN, 

It casily removes, ink spots, iron 

j moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 

78 from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 

=| bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 

| free Seven Stamps, 

7 Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
cs Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 

SEH 3, Cheapside London, 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 


For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
part to be written upon with a solu- 
iq tion of soda dissolved in water, then [iy 
# mark on the linen while wet, and i 
afterwardsiron the writing with ahot 
iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
g| mon soda or carbonate of soda will } 
vel answer equally well. H 
: Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
prize Sixpence each. Sample, post | 
tree, Seven Stamps. 
37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &. Send'two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain, 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
Mines DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish te sing or speak well. 


Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Linp writes: ‘I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 

Testimonial No, 621.—Loutsa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 4,087.—ALrrep G. Vance writes: ‘1 
find them very beneficial.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcusisoorp Mannina writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 


sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, * 


stop its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamp by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London, and all Chemists, 


ILLOUS aid Liver Complaints In- 
digestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsi- 
ness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF ITEALTII. They unite 
the recommendation of a mild operation with he most 
successful effect ; and where anaperient is required nothing 
can be better adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, 5 aloes requisite resisting power ig supplied by 
the aN PAD and PATENT LEVE R, fitting with 
s0 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inchés “below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. ¢d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s, Gd. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOUN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 

ELASTIC SPOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Ke. 

THE material of which these are made ig 

recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 


NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, ~ 


SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s. each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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- “SEASON 1869. ~- 
(FHSESTANS, NOTTING HILL, W. 


All Goods marked in Plain Figures, 


E'sit US TLE S ONLY. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 45s. 12 yards, 
Messrs. BONNETS SILKS, £3 6s. 12 yards. 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, £3 6s. 9 yards. 


VELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, aud JACKETS, beautifully Soft and 
Silk-like. 

Sacrificed at 1s, 11d. and 2s. 6d. per yard. 
pay ISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 
As worn by the Princess. 


Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 
32in. wide. 


ROCHE SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 
Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear, 15s. 10 yards. 
32in. wide. 


reyes CLOTHS and ROUBAIX 
REPS, 


258.10 yards. Very durable. 
New Spring Shades now Ready. 


GERGES, All-Wool. The Best Manu- 


17s. 6d. (value 27s. 6d.), 9 yards, 34in wide. 
Write for Patterns, 


OURNING.—LADIES: TI desire to 


direct your very special attention to my JANUS 
CORD, at 26s. 6d. the Full Dress of 10 yards. It is very 
durable and remarkably cheap. 


MikADo or SILK CLOTH of JAPAN. 


12 yards, 30s. 


For this great Novelty and exquisite Texture, Ladies will 
be supplied according to priority of Order. 


HORROCKS'S LONG CLOTH, 43d. 
per yard. 


LINENS, SHEETINGS, &c. 


J AMES CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Good Free. 


AT THE ROYAL IRISH DEPOT, 
68, GREAT MARYLEBONE-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Can be had 

EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS from 6s. 6d. to 
30s. per dozen; also in Irish Embroidered Muslin as 
follows: Chemissettes, Ties, Collars, Sets, Sleeves, Frocks, 
Robes and Embroideries, &c. Point-lace Aprons 6s. to 21s, 
Coifs, Sets, Laces, Handkerchiefs, Sashes, Parasol Covers, 
Ties, &c. 


AUGUSTUS F. STALMAN COLE, Sole Proprietor. 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, AND 


FISHING. 


THE STRONGEST MAN in the world cannot break the 
ever-lasting Porpoise-skin Boot Laces made by 


GILL AND CO., 


12, Brewer-stroet, Golden-square, London, W. 
Price 1s. per pair; by post, 14 stamps ; six pairs, 58. 

FRENCH DUBBING.—This invaluable composition 
possesses the properties of preserving leather, rendering it 
supple and waterproof. It is identically the same dubbing 
as that used by the best curriers in Bordeaux. BOOTS, 
SHOES, and HARNESS are particularly benefited by its 
application. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by W. GILL and CO. 
Curriers and Leather Sellers, 12, Brewer-street, Golden- 
square. 

Prico 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per can, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC, 


HArtON's NEW SONG—OUR DEAR 
OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—Song, 3s.; ditto 
as a four-part song, 2s.; as a piano solo, 3s. Each free at 
half-price, with an extra stamp for postage ; and for a brass 
band six stamps. 


Me: T. W. WRIGHTON’S NEW 
SONGS and BALLADS, 3s. each, free by post 19 
stamps each. 


Sleeping on Guard. The Pilgrim’s Return. 
The Belfry. As One by One our 
Quaint and Olden. Friends Depart. 

My Name. Fair Spring is Coming. 


The Flow’ret is Faded. 
O’er Thee Alone, 


The Wishing Cap. 
Remember Me. 


A Wish. Thy Voice is Near. 
The Liquid Gem. Her Bright Smile Haunts 
Shylie Bawn. Me Still. 


HE MUSICAL BOX, a Sensational 


Piece for Pianoforte. By I. Lienicu, 3s., free by post 
19 stamps. 


[HE DAYS WERE SWEET IN 

SUMMERTIME. Song. Words by R. Reecr; music 
by G. B. Atten, No.1 in C. No, 2 in E flat. Sung by 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. 3s.; each free by post for 19 stamps, 


WHEN THE ROSES BLOW. Song. 
Words by R. Rexcr ; Music by G. B, Autry. 33.; 
ree by post for 19 stamps. 


[HE GIPSY COUNTESS, for Two 
Voices. By the Composer of “What are the Wild 
Waves Saying?” 4s. each ; free by post, 26 stamps each, 
“A tradition is current in the North of England that a 
young earl of one of the border counties, in the course of 
his rambles, met with a beautiful gipsy girl, whose charms 
at once made # deep and lasting impression on his heart.” 
It is pleasant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor 
solos. Vide Dublin Express. 4s.; free by post, 25 stamps. 


A» IEU.—FAREWELL MY OWN 
MY NATIVE HOME! Abt’s new simple and slo. 
fant Ballad, so exquisitely sung by Malle. Liebhart ; and 
= be repeated, by desire of the subscribors, at Herr Kuhe’s 
cond Voncert. 3s,; free by post, 19 stamps, 
Jondon: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 
And of all Musicsellers, 


SOMEWHAT PENSIVE.—There are 


three kinds of Pens sold b 
a 
Firm, under the names of the Waste retin sere 
’ ¢ Fen, 


and the Pickwick Pen. Now, whateve 

3 r : 
with regard to the middle one, the otheci ped tle ry 
less, unrivalled, for what can equal the Pens of Seis "inn 
Dickens ?—Judy. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Sebring Blachines 


CHEAPEST, BEST, 


WORLD. 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, 


vate 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ARE THE 


AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 


ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


—_ 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
FIRST EXAMINING 


“HOWE.” 


XHE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 
now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£3 3s. 
COMPLETE. 


GUARANTEED 
TO DO 


ALL KINDS 
OF 


DOMESTIC 
SEWING 


Witu NEATNESS AND 
Rapipiry, 


Samples 


Free. 


I ublin, 1865. Varis, 1867. 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE, 


£8 00 


& 
S 
S 


18 
COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
TO DO 
Samples A Wider Range 
of Work 
Pree. Witnout CHANGE 


THAN 
ANY MACHINE 
HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


¢ THE “ SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the eaxcellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


only practicable machine for family use, 


(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 


it Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 
durable, and best work ; 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. : 
Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied with 


any other. 


Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 


cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 


of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 
ing for the Sinent SEwine MACHINE, 


It is the 
being the only one so simple, well made, and 


reliable, that it can be used by any one, will lasta generation without repair, and is always 


in order. 


Book (96 pages) free. —Machines carriage paid. 


135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
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CORN FLOUR, 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S, 


HE WIDOW’S QUADRUPLE CRAPE 
A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 
This crape is very durable, and will neither change colour 
nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 
bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 
JAY’S. 


SOIERIES LYONAISES.—Ladies re- 
quiring cheap Black and White SILKS for DRESSES 
are invited to see the FRENCH SILKS Messrs, JAY are 
Selling at 24 guineas the dress (15 yards). 
JAY’S. 


Rick FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 
The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons. 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in theend of 
each piece. 
JAY'S. 


MoUBAIN G, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress, 

JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET, 


EW DRESSES.—We are now 

offering for SALE a very LARGE LOT of N EW, 
PLAIN, and FANCY DRESSES, suited for the present 
and early Spring wear—comprising every new Texture, 
both of French and English Manufacture, and for Price 
and Quality we have never before been able to lay before 
our Customers such a large, useful, and cheap Stock of 
Goods, enabling us to give the best possible value for ready 
money. Patterns, as usual, will be sent post free to any 
address, 

HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, SHEETINGS, 

QUILTS, COUNTERPANXS, LONG CLOTHS, 
HUCKABACKS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS, 
TABLE CLOTHS, and every description of Plain Drapery 
at Manufacturers’ Prices. Goods of this description are 
now exceedingly cheap, and will not be lower in price. It 
is a favourable opportunity for families and others furnish- 
ing. 

Patterns post free. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 


CLOTHING for Ladies and Children; ono of tho 
largest Retail Stocks at Wholesale prices, 
Marriage or other large outfits executed in the shortest 
time at the most moderate prices, 
Carriage pa‘d upon all parcels above 20s. in amount. 
Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from al- 
most every Railway Station in London. 
Competent assistants sent with samples of Underclothing 
to take orders in any part of London or suburbs free of 
charge, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


V ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 
like, sacrificed at 2s, 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.K. 


NEW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 88. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 
12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s, the yard; superior wool Popeline; best Paris 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d, the dress, not to be equalled, 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a Fronch fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s, 9d. the Full 
Dress, 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. ‘The next importation must 
be at the least 4s, 
HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


FIELD’S, 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 


ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s, 


ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 

ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 

ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 

ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 

ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 

ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 

&c., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. : 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


SEWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by 8. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho, 
(four doors from Oxford-strect). Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder”..,.......,,, ++ £115 0 
The “‘ Bartlett,” complete ........,,, + 215 0 
The Cleopatra MIvecerectcres ee - 44 0 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” .,....,... 4 0 
Treadle Machines from .,...,...,... 440 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approvod. 


——————— 

Printed and Published by Wintraxy Freeman, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
London,—Saturday, April 3, 1869, 


